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BAKER’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF POETRY 


Each, 40 cents. 


Every child will be delighted with this progressive series 
containing the best children’s poems for all grades. The 
First Book is for the first three grades, the Second Book for 


Three Books - - - 


and eighth grades. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
may be purchased and used separately. The majority of 
the poems included are old favorites which everyone should 
know, but many later poems, not so well known, yet of 
equal merit, find place in the collection.. In the First Book, 
nursery rhymes are given prominence, and throughout the 
series considerable space is devoted to ballads, which are 
full of life andaction. Footnotes explain unusual and dia- 
lect words and expressions, Each book contains a number 
of very attractive head-pieces and tail-pieces, which form 
a noteworthy series of illustrations. 


the next three, and the Third Book is suited for the seventh - 




















LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN SPRING 
36 cents 


This collection of stories for the second year is the third 
in the series of books about these two healthy country chil- 
dren. The illustrations, many of which are in color, are 
especially attractive. With the disappearance of the snow 
and the breaking up of the ice on the river the children’s good 
times begin. They rescue a small dog that has been ma- 
rooned on a cake of ice and is drifting dangerously near the 
dam. They help father tap the maple trees and make su- 
gar; the first is spoiled by some salt that gets into it, but 
that only adds to the merriment! The bluebirds and robins 
are welcomed with the heartiest enthusiasm. Then Peter 
insists on planting in his garden the tooth which he pulled 
during the winter, and which he has carefully saved all 
this time! These and other interesting adventares make a 
book to charm and to instruct all children. 
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The most as and richly complete series of basal music books 
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pest: MANUAL TRAINING By F. V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 
Ries ; School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
me Be DEPARTMENT DE- © Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s Schoo! Efficiency 
. Series. 
A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
RIGHT KIND OF current problems in commercial education. 
Considers commercial education from a new point 
a of view, making a clear distinction between clerical i 
training and training for business, 
fe Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
% needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
3 operation between business and commercial edu¢a- 
eo tion, to the end that commercial education may 
Say 7 become truly vocational. 
Ea Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of ' 
re commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the ; 
ae Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- : 
. cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the : 
; Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a ' 
Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
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| To Teach Children Right Living 


is the work of 
: The GulicK Hygiene Series 


This series trains the child in habits A Five-Book Course 
of clean, healthy, outdoor living, and , 
explains the relations between right Good Health > 2 ¢ + MD cents 
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living, physical efficiency, and self. 
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That the series should continue to 
receive the enthusiastic praise which 
greeted its first appearance is not sur- 
prising. The facts of hygiene are here A Two-Book Course . 
presented most attractively and simply Good Health . . . 40 cents 
with absolute fidelity to scientific truth. The Body and Its Deine 65 cents 
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THE SOCIAL AIM OF EDUCATION 


JAMES LUKENS MC CONAUGHY 


Bowdoin College 


This age will go down in history as a social 
age. Our growing social consciousness has 
avoided the Scylla of individualism and the 
Charybdis of  imstitutionalism. The Boston 
schoolmarm who punished her belligerent pupil 
by criticising his “anti-social act,’ and tie 
socialist orator in Hyde Park demanding the 
overthrow of individual property—these are 
merely exotic examples of the dominant social 
spirit in the life of today. It would not be diff- 
cult to trace the development of this spirit 
through history, to show how the government, 
once oppressing the public, now is the creation 
of the people, serving their needs, preserving 
their kealth, insuring them against old age and 
unemployment, even managing railroads and 
countless other businesses for their welfare. The 
paternalism of modern governments is merely an 
evidence of their response to their social obli 
tions. 


ga- 

The school is now going through the process 
of being socialized. Its development has been 
an increasing assumption of social obligations, 
its problem today is different from the one which 
faced Socrates. Too often the school has been 
made a final solution for problems in which other 
social institutions have failed. The church 
loses its hold on the younger generation, and, 
behold, we are informed that the school must give 
moral instruction; the strenuous life of today de- 
stroys nearly all home training, and again the 
school is asked to supply what the home no 
longer does; the apprenticeship system vanishes 
before modern industrial methods, and we call 
upon the school to provide industrial training. 
Whether we like it or not, even greater social 
burdens are being put upon the school. And we 
are learning, by psychology and the greater 
teacher, experience, that the body is closely linked 
to the mind, and that an ill-fed boy or girl cannot 
be a good student; accordingly the school is 
called upon to meet this need. We see that the 
child who does not play is not likely to be a 
good worker; playgrounds under competent 
leadership are next demanded; we are now being 
led to believe that the school’s obligation to the 
pupils does not end when he leaves, but that it 


is our duty, to him and to society at large, to 
secure for him the kind of employment he is 
fitted for, and thus we build up our schemes for 
vocational guidance. The school which does not 
have a definite social aim today is certainly falling 
far short of its duty. 


t 


To recount the methods by which this social 
aim is being accomplished would require a sum- 


Li 


mary of all of modern school activities. It seems 
true, however, that the aim has often been nar- 
rowed and limited; may it be suggested that such 
an aim should be to promote the individual’s use- 
fulness to himself in labor and leisure and to so- 
ciety in leading and being led. Have we not too 
often neglected the development of an indivdual’s 
usefulness to himself in leisure so that our 
school methods tend to develop good followers, 
but poor leaders. 


In carrying out our high social aim, we have 
sometimes forgotten that ideas must precede 
acts; too often we have failed to develop a social 
intelligence before demanding social actions. 
It is poor philantrophy to give an immigrant 
family a bath tub if the only use they can make 
of our gift is for a coal bin. 

It is a poor education which teaches nothing 
of the meaning of patriotism before enforcing 
its demands, which does nothing to show the 
children why law and order and “de cop” are 
not really their enemies. 

If our schools have a definite social aim is 
it not true that too often we preach upon this 
text, rather than strive to put it into practice in 
our very schoolrooms. When boys and girls 
get out of school they quickly develop as 
leaders or followers; could we not use _ this 
social organization, basic in our home and 
political life, in the school itself? Mr. Gill's ex- 
periment in his public school, the George Junior 
Republic method, and the great interest of 
children in self government, in parliamentary 
organization and the use of this very element 
in all their athletics, lead one to think that more 
social training could be accomplished in our 
schools. School children love organizations, 
witness the strength of the high school frater- 
nities; few of them are keenly individually com- 
petitive, they like team play; why have we not 
made more use of this in scholastic competition 
by rows or rooms, thus calling into play the 
pupil’s social responsibility for the marks of 
his group? Is there not an opportunity to 
carry out the school’s social aim by more early 
social organization? 

The test of a school’s social teaching must 
finally come in the pupil’s own application. If 
the individual is not going to respond by re- 
alizing his duty to society his education will 
harm, not help, society. 

\ consideration of the changes in the school’s 
curriculum resulting from this social aim 
quickly indicates» how slowly the school re- 
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sponds to social* pressure; it is an institution 
which it is hard to move. It is also significant 
to notice that whereas once the college curricu- 
lum dictated to the secondary school, whose only 
aim was to prepare for college, we now have 
the secondary school both deciding what it will 
teach and often what the college shall include 
in its curriculum—a far cry thdeed from the 
earlier situation. As one considers these cur- 
riculum changes, however, it becomes evident 
that all are in response to a desire to fulfill the 
school’s social aim. In the early middle ages 
Latin, and to a much less extent Greek, formed 
the main content of school and _ university 
study. This was but natural, for a knowledge 
of Latin was necessary for the social develop- 
ment of the individual. All learned and 
diplomatic conversation was in Latin, the only 
real literature was to be found in these two 
tongues, and Latin was the language of the 
church, the most powerful institution of the time. 
The situation gradually changed, and the ver- 


nacular speech and literature developed; the 
social conditions no longer made Latin and 
Greek of chief value to the student, but for 


centuries they tenaciously held their supreme 
place, and in some few halls of learning they 
are still revered as the summum bonum of all in- 
tellectuality. Their last stand as a_ required 
subject in an education fitting for social life, 
was made upon the claim of their disciplinary 
value, merely a reversion to the only monkish 
idea of self mortification; because Latin was 
hard and useless it therefore had a value in 
diciplining the mind! Modern psychology 
agrees with personal experience that this is a 
most fallacious stand for the Latinists to make. 


This attitude may explain the soulless, “dry 
as dust” Latin teaching that so many have 
undergone. Jefferson made a great contribu- 


tion to modern education when he proved that 


Latin was no longer the “sine quo non” of a 
really educated man. 
Spencer's great contribution was the intro- 


duction of the sciences. The knowledge of the 
world we live in, and of ourselves, will certainly 
promote our social usefulness. With it we may 
learn to harness electricity, utilize chemistry, 
understand our bodily capacities and become 
useful servants of society. The most recent 
curriculum change is seen in the modern in- 
dustrial training movement which is sweeping 
through our schools. From the sixth grade 
up we are told that we must teach some sort 
of industrial handicraft. The school is taking 
over the burden of apprenticeship; certainly 
some institution must teach the basis of a trade, 
of cooking, and the other such subjects now 
found in our school curriculum. That this 
movement is a response to the social aim of 
education, of promoting an individual's useful- 
ness, is at once evident. 

That the overthrow of Latin, and the intro- 
duction of sciences and industrial training were 
necessary and wise will not be doubted: that 
there is a danger of going too far in these two 
subjects, may well be suggested, for we Ameri- 
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cans are an impetuous people. We like a 
strenuous life, and love our fads,—for a time; 
we give. the freedom of our cities to a pseudo 
North Pole discoverer in 1909, and in 1910 he 
has to travel incognito to avoid our wrath. 
The Dewey and Hobson of yesterday will be 
forgotten tomorrow. A pendulum is an_ in- 
teresting invention, but it is fortunate, for its 
usefulness, that the law of gravity controls it, 
and prevents too strenuous swinging to ex- 
tremes. It might be well if there was some 
law of social gravity to prevent us from swing- 


ing too far, especially with our educational 
innovations. It takes little retrospection to 
See the extent to which our educational 
history has been characterized by such ex- 
tremes. In our colleges only a few decades 


ago there was little to promote physical de- 
velopment, or athletics; intercollegiate games 
were wisely introduced, more students took part, 
and more interest was aroused. Today this 
wise innovation has gone to alarming extremes; 
papers devote six columns to the football 
games, and six lines to the intellectual con- 
tests; a hundred thousand dollars is spent on 
a team of eleven men, and the average student 
only cheers on the side line. 

That modern education develops the utili- 
tarian spirit can be easily appreciated. “This 
institution is better than the other,” says the 
prospective student, “because it will bring me 
a bigger salary when I get out.” Uncon- 
sciously each course is rated in its financial 
value and modern pupils tend to forego all sub- 
jects that will not advance their material inter- 
ests. The State universities, most responsive 
to the popular demands, concern themselves 
with “practical” courses; the technical schools 
are overcrowded while many cultural colleges 
have to enticements to get enough stu- 
dents. We are putting all knowledge in a five- 
foot shelf; judging subjects by their cost and 
worth, utilitarianizing education. 

Since Spencer’s day the study of science has 
been introduced into every curriculum. Under 
the spell of the scientific spirit unqualified and 
incapable institutions have put forth scientific 
courses well characterized by Professor Dewey 
as teaching merely “the liturgy of science.” 
That science should only be taught with well 
equipped laboratories and __ skilled 
was often forgotten. President 
not over caustic in his recent reference to 
“our factories for making pseudo-scientists.” 
We are teaching what to think, not how to 
think. 

Latin 
every 


use 


teachers, 
Jordan was 


certainly should not be upon 
student wishes a social education; 
but today, so far has the pendulum swung, that 
it would almost take the Yerkes telescope to 
find the actual place of classics in modern edu- 
cation. Very few high schools teach enough 
of the ancient languages to prepare for the few 
colleges which still demand some knowledge 
of them for entrance. A Yale degree may now 
be gotten without knowing a word of Greek 
or Latin. Only five well known colleges now 


forced 
who 
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demand Greek for the B. A. degree and in a 
large majority Latin may be entirely omitted, 
When 500 Harvard sophomores chose their 
courses last spring, nine elected to major in the 
classics! The National Education Association 
no longer refers to the teaching of Greek and 


the college entrance examination board's re- 
ports consider the classics incidently at the 
end. 


As a result of these modern educational in- 
novations the “side shows have swallowed up 


the circus” the grafted ideas have taken the 
life from the older principles. Our material- 
istic education does little to develop leader- 


ship, and few Americans are useful to them- 
selves in times of leisure. Much of our edu- 
will 


cation prepare us for no better use ol 
our leisure than that which made the Roman 
emperor famous, catching flies. A study ol 


the reading matter of the American public would 
place few laurels on our educational system. 

In such a material age it is dangerously 
audacious to suggest that an education may 
well include some subjects which will have no 


immediate utilitarian value, which will merely 
broaden one’s outlook on life, and make 
leisure more serviceable. It is very  old- 
fashioned to remember that the word “edu- 


cation” means the leading out of our own per- 


sonalities, not the cramming in of facts. It 
is not modern to stress soul and mind de- 
velopment, rather than hand agility. Yet 


Emerson thought an education served us best 
when it made us creators, not drill masters, 
and a great college president considered a col- 
lege a place where men learn things they may 
never use in their after life, in a way they will 
use every day of their after life. A famous 
architect recently stated that he thought his 
boy would be a better architect for a broadly 
cultural education first, in which there was no 
direct preparation for architecture. For edu- 
cation must give something more than the 
ability to earn a livelihood. The British doctors 
who feed some soldiers on food compounded of 
exactly the right percentage of fats, carbohy- 
drates, sugar, and so on, and who found their 
victims did not fare as well as those who ate 
the unscientific food, learned a_ like 
“Except for those directly connected 
their individual business, ideas gained by 
men before the age of twenty-five are prac- 
tically will 


regular 
lesson. 


with 


the only ones they ever have in 
their whole lives” are significant words from 
James. Does it not seem that the truly social 
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education will be broad, fitting for all of life, 
not simply ‘for a job? 

If this is our ideal, the classics will have some 
place, for there are no subjects so cultural. 
We need them to know the embriology of the 
human race, to learn of the world’s great litera- 
ture and life and art. That they have a train- 
ing value is evident from the testimony of great 
lawyers and doctors and writers; Dr. 
referred to them as 
fluence in 


Harris 


“the most powerful in- 


our  civilization.”’ President 
Lowell’s interesting investigation of the 
records of Harvard students in college and 
professional school suggested that Latin was 
as good a training for medicine as biology. 
The much discussed report of the class of 


1885 at Amherst called forth approval from all 
sides; One wonders whether the reason it was 
not fully adopted, and Amherst made a really 
classical college, was the knowledge that prac- 
tically no public school in the country would 


give sufficient preparation, and that accord- 
ingly all Amherst men would then have to 
come from private secondary schools, which 


would be a decided blow at Amherst democracy. 
Recently reports have come from France in- 
dicating the dissatisfaction felt by business and 
industrial men because the Latinless 
now given there did not prepare boys 
cessful business careers. It is possible 


education 
for suc- 
that the 


classics may have a definite place in an edu- 
cation which has a social aim. 

Finally, the whole problem of what an edu- 
cation should include needs closer sympathy 
between the colleges and secondary schools. 
That the higher institutions have been over- 
bearing in their past demands is clear; that 


the secondary school people are after independ- 
ence. 

Whether the college should accept for en- 
trance all subjects taught by the secondary 
school, is still debatable. This ideal arrange- 
ment depends upon the latter’s attitude toward 
culture and a broad, not too materialistic edu- 
cation. When the schools appreciate their re- 
sponsibility of conserving culture, and inspir- 
ing ideals as well as facts, wisdom as well as 
knowledge, then the colleges should gladly 
share responsibility. It is time that the lion 
and the lamb lay down together; and only when 
both institutions realize that leaders must be 
developed as well as followers, and that we 
must educate for leisure as well as labor, then 


will the social aim of education be 
plished. 


accom- 


b.«- 
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Whatever readjustment may be made, whatever legislation may be considered neces- 
siry, the continuity of the state educational system should thereby not be weakened, tut 
strengthened. No legislation should be enacted which will tend to carry with it the idea 
that the child at the end of his sixth year of school life reaches an educational climax. It 
is to be regretted that the close of the present eighth year forms a line of demarkation be- 


tween the elementary and the high school. 


Certainly this line must not be set back two 


years. On the contrary, all changes in the curriculum of the upper grammar grades of the 
elementary school should have in view an unbroken system of public education. 


—Margaret E. Schallenberger. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


While most of the educational leaders oi 


California are from “Beyond the Range” few 

of them are recent comers, as are W. L. 

Stevens of Long Beach and Thomas E. 
dD 


Thompson of Monrovia, each of whom rivals 
his longer-in-service brethren. 

Long Beach is always a wonder to me. Three 
years ago a thousand in the high school, now 
fifteen hundred, and the building scheduled for 
twenty-five years is bursting already from over- 


crowding. Fifteen-hundred high school  stu- 
dents with a population of 17,000 by the last 
census, possibly 25,000 now, undoubtedly 
breaks all records outside of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

And such a high school! Boys and _ girls 


studying that which will give them the best 
education with no especial respect for the tra- 
ditional artificialities! Boys study —archi- 
tecture, making plans and specifications. They 
have been the architects of more than 100 build- 
ings in Long Beach, and earn twenty dollars a 
reek in vacation. 

Shop work of many kinds, commercial work 
along all lines, literature with a zest, music with 


the real thrill of power. Nothing done as 
drudgery, no student bored by anything. No 
militarism, nothing of the martinet. This 


was the third time in five years that I have been 
in this school, and it always impresses me as 
a host of young people happily and dead-in- 
earnest, happy because they are dead-in-earnest. 

But there are boys and girls who get out- 
of-step, who need a push and a punch such as 
the old traditional work gave boys and girls, 


or a genuinely winning “come catch on” spirit 
of leadership, and provision is made for such. 


Any student 
good in his 


who from any cause is not making 
work is reported to the principal 


who advises greater devotion to work and less 
regard for personal ease, or, if that is the 
case, he is told that he lacks talent to do the 


work as scheduled unless he is willing to work 
harder and learn to work to better advantage. 

One teacher whose varied experience en- 
ables him to know all academic subjects liable 
to give trouble takes the time for individual 
assistance, thereby saving from failure practi- 


cally every student who would in the natural 
order of things fall by the way. Thus abso- 
lute freedom in work is saved from personal 


liberty to neglect work. 
Mr. Stevens is a master in the art of meeting 


g 
new conditions in new ways. In his brief ser- 
vice they have built three grammar school 
buildings on entirely new lines. 


One feature of these buildings is worthy of 
consideration. The basements are from two 
and a-half to three feet below the ground level. 


In these basements are placed the 


training, and the domestic art and science de- 
partment, including cooking laboratory, dining 
and sewing room. What often is unused space 
in the basements, is used for auditoriums and 
with but little added expense to the building, 
they are able to get very attractive auditoriums 
that seat about 500 people. These auditoriums 
have entrances and exits directly from the out- 
side, so that they are used for 
work without the necessity of 
tendance passing through the 
building. Part of the floors of these audi- 
toriums is level and part is elevated. The 
chairs can be removed from the level part and 
the floor converted 


social center 
those in at- 
main part of the 


into a gymnasium, the 


raised seats serving as a grand stand on such 
eccasions. The shower baths for boys and 
girls are within easy access of the same room. 


This makes a compact and unusually serviceable 
plant for an elementary school. 

They are building two of these in units, but 
on a little different plan from that usually fol- 
lowed. They have built the basement and the 
first The building like a 
pleted one story building. The roof is not a 
permanent however, and when they are 
ready to enlarge, they will put a final unit on 


story. looks com- 


row rf, 


top of these already built, giving them six- 
teen-room buildings. During the process of 
construction the building presents a_ finished 


appearance. 

Mr. Stevens has proposed to the Board that 
the next move educationally, shall be the build- 
ing of two intermediate schools to contain the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and that they 
develop junior college work in connection with 


the high school. This will relieve in the ele- 
mentary schools about thirty classrooms, into 
which the first six grades can expand. It will 


also take out of the present high school plant, 


about six hundred pupils. The present high 
school plant then will last for several years, as 
will also the present elementary school equip- 
ment. The Poard unanimously concurs in this 
recommendation. 

It is not easy to realize how much a su:u- 
perintendent who is a leader can accomplish 
when he has a teaching force that reliskes 
progress, a Board cf Education 


that dares, and 
a public that really cares to have the hest, all of 
which conditions exist in Long Beach. 

Here are a few of 
ments which I know to 
in the t 


the professional echieve- 
EE ee eee 
ave been accomplisned 


hree years that Mr. Stevens has been 


there: the organization of a business depart- 
ment with a business agent in charge who is 
under the direction of the superintendent; 


authority given the superintendent to formulate 


+ 


the course study and select the teachers 
fessionally; departmental teaching in the grades 


established: the introduction 
child study and 


of a department 
school sanitation: the 


. 
special 
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establishment of an evening school, enrolling 
600, with courses in basketry, chemistry, com- 
mercial work, domestic. science, millinery, 
wood-working, and automobile repairing, draw- 
ing, English and modern language; establish- 
ing a vacation school; the employment of a di- 
rector of physical training in elementary schools 
and the starting of a printing shop for ele- 
mentary pupils. Incidentally they have intro- 
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duced courses in journalism and salesmanship 
in the high school and to my thinking the in- 
troduction of a course in music 
is the most progressive of all. 

Is it surprising that I said early in this article 
that I always wonder at the achievements when 
I go to Long Beach? How long would it take 
to make all of these innovation in a tradition- 
alized community? 


appreciation 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN ILLINOIS 


[ Editorial. ] 


Illinois is having the greatest campaign for 
vocational training in the United States. The 
State Teachers’ Association is behind a move- 
ment for the adoption of the Unit System, while 
Mr. E. G. Cooley with business interests be- 
hind him is for the Dual System. Whoever is 
interested should send to Mr. Cooley, care of 
the Chicago Commercial Club, for his elaborate 
report, and to the Legislative Committee of the 
State ~-Association, South Wabash 
Chicago for their documents. 

The State Association bill provides for a 
State Board of Vocational Education with the 
state superintendent -as chairman and executive 
officer, 


5 Avenue, 


and six persons appointed by the 
governor, two appointed annually for a _ three- 
year term. 


This board shall define the minimum qualifi- 
cations of teachers of vocational subjects, and 
what subjects, courses and classes come within 
this act; to provide for inspection school 
districts seeking state aid; to approve of the 
payment of state aid to districts. 

All inspectors, visitors and other officials of 
the board to be appointed upon nomination of 


of 


the state superintendent and_ shall be his 
deputies working from his office. 
The board will report to the general as- 


sembly a comprehensive plan for the training 
of skilled workmen as teachers of vocational 
subjects, and for the training of experienced 
teachers in the practical work of the arts, trades 
and employments included within the scope of 
this act. Said board shall also investigate the 
facts regarding the supply of and demand for 
various types of skill and efficiency, measures 
required or desirable for the development 
such skill and efficiency and such other matters 
as may affect the policy of the state regarding 
vocational education, and make 
tions. 


> 
Ol 


recommenda- 


Any school district with a population of 
more than 1,000 may receive state aid in voca- 
tional work. 

Each district receiving such aid will create 
a local Council of Vocational Education of four 
members elected by the Board of Education, 
with the superintendent or principal of the 
school or schools as executive head. Two 
members of this Council of Education shall be 
employers of labor and two shall be employees. 

This Council of Education shall sit with the 
Board of Education and participate in all de- 
liberations that pertain to vocational education 
and especially in the consideration of the quali- 
fications of vocational teachers. 

These vocational schools shall be for those 
who have attained the age of fourteen and have 
satisfactorily completed the eighth grade work. 

All work shall be actually vocational in char- 
acter in that each shall aim primarily to develop 
specific skill in some one or more of the trades, 
arts, employment, or occupations, but subjects 
or courses that aim to furnish scientific prin- 
ciples directly related to said specific skill, or 
subjects or courses that deal with the history 


of said 


trades, arts, employments, or oc- 
cupations, shall be permitted. 
Persons between the ages of fourteen and 


eighteen years who have not completed the first 
eight vears of the elementary schools may be 
admitted to such vocational courses as_ they 
can pursue with profit. There shall also be 
provision for evening classes and short courses 
for continuation schools or classes, and for 
part time co-operative agreements between the 
schools and the industries, businesses, and 
other occupational pursuits of the community. 
The state will practically bear one-half the 
expense of all their new vocational work. 
Similar aid is provided for similar work in 
school districts of less than 1,000 population. 





Convict labor is less wretched than that of the schoolmaster. 


To teach a 


. . . 


camel to dance or an ass to play the lyre is more profitable than to teach boys Latin because 
boys prefer digging in the ditch to studying Latin—Melanchthon (15th Century.) 
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AN ISOLATED UNIT 


A strange theory prevails in certain families 
that the public school is not quite efficient 
enough to give the boy or the girl of that fam- 
ily just the training to which they are entitled. 

It is difficult to determine just what the under- 
lying thought of the parent may be, whether 
buried down deep in the heart of the father or 
the mother or both is a conception that the child 
is of little finer clay than the average child, witha 
higher mentality, and therefore demanding special 
treatment, or whether a contemplation -of the 
process of instruction has convinced the parents 
that it is quite possible to give a greatly broader 
trend to the. school training of the child than 
would be possible with a mass of children, and 
especially under inefficient teachers. It would 
not be difficult to understand how such cases 
might occur in small or rural communities, where 
for many reasons it would be impossible to se- 
cure first-class teachers. 

Under such conditions and especially where 
either parent is an accomplished and experi- 
enced teacher, it might well be that the substi- 
tution or home training would be both natural 
and advantageous. It seems, however, to be 
rarely the case that it is under these conditions 
that the child is given this special and excep- 
tional instruction. Usually these spo- 
radic cases where individual instruction is 
provided for the child occur in communities 
where excellent schools and teachers are provided 
but where the parent secretly hopes and believes 
that its own offspring will outrun and outshine 
every other child in the community. Even tn 
the case of the rural community it is believed that 
the wiser procedure would be to supplement 
the school instruction with the best that occurs 
to the parent, because the child is not only bene- 
fited, but he carries his added culture to the 
school, and the children all profit by it. 

The truth is, that the attrition of minds, the con- 
flict of wills, the testing of mental powers and 
generally the self-restraint necessitated in the 
presence of others, are more beneficial, in the long 
run, to the child than the heaping up of knowl- 
edge whereby he is to astonish a waiting world, 
and where the resultant self-inflation will almost 
inevitably work disaster to him in the end. 

So rarely will a parent, bright and keen as he 
may be in intellectual matters, be found willing 
or perhaps able to hold evenhanded the reins 
of discipline, so seldom does it happen that any 
parent can see the constitutional defects of his 
own child, or the physical tendencies that need 
to be combated, but is wholly content with in- 
tellectual advancement, that it usually happens 
that the child, confined to home training if he 
has not altogether a contempt for his associates, 
which feeling is likely to be reciprocated he 
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is himself uneven, one-sided, eccentric and possi- 
bly a recluse aria misfit in a world that fails 
to appreciate him. 

Whatever other effect this individual and soli- 
tary training may have upon the child, there 
can be little dowbt that it increases inordinately 
this self-consciousness. One evidence of this 
is his use of words not only in advance of his 
years, but in advance of what any adult would, 
or at least ought to, use under the same condi- 
tions. Said such a child—a boy of seven, who 
has.never known anything but home training, 
and whose parents are proud of the “large” words 
he uses: “Sister doesn’t appreciate anything,” 
“I was suggesting that sister do this.” His sis- 
ter of four said, “I think I hear papa’s auto.” 
“No,” said the boy, “he has not approached 
yet.” “The light on the window is intense.” 

Even if the words are used fairly correctly 
they are used in a strained and unnatural sense 
and are not the natural and reasonable vocabu- 
lary of a child of seven. To be sure, John 
Stuart “Mills read Greek fluently at that age, 
but even he complained in after years that he 
never knew what it was to have a childhood! 

This boy of seven is in the fifth reader, and 
has committed to memory such pieces as “Bun- 
ker Hill,” “Stand by the Flag” and other, and can 
give the capital of every state. It is claimed that 
his parents “reason out” everything with him. 
Indeed the whole training seems of the “hot- 
house” variety. In a similar case with which I 
am somewhat familiar the boy came to be a re- 
cluse, and spent most of his time by himself 
reading, and was indeed of no practical value to 
himself or anyone else. 


The sifting process in the training of a child 
arising from wholesome contact daily with other 
children is of vital importance. A _ millionaire 
who died recently and who came to this country 
as a cabin boy, was careful to specify in the train- 
ing of his boy that he should attend the public 
school, despite an unlimited purse and _ social 
pressure at home for private instruction. He 
further stated before his death that his boy 
should attend a college where a democratic and 
not an aristocratic atmosphere prevailed, and he 
stipulated that the boy later should begin at the 
lowest and humblest round of the ladder in his 
own vast business, advancing only on pure merit. 

A community of such boys would send the 
whole country forward in leaps and bounds. 

Those of this selective, cosseting character 
are far more likely in the end to become dere- 
licts on the sea of life than beacon lights to 
guide others. 

The magnificent thought and the unlimited ex- 
penditure put into our public school system is 
likely to leave all other training far behind. 

W. P. A. 





The man who has slavishly committed to memory the formulae of books and thinks 
by rote is an ignoramus, however high sounding his title.—George W. Middleton. 
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ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHIES— (VII) 


JANE A, STEWART 


JOSEPH LEE 


There is an epidemic of dancing passing over 
the country at the present time, which, if con- 
tinued, would justify the selection of St. Vitus 
as our patron saint. A peculiarity 
of our present situation in this 
country is not only the popularity of 
the dance hall, but the formation of a 
separate society of persons under 
twenty years old. The really ex- 
clusive social circles are those of the 
very young. . . . The situation 
is partly the result of immigration. 
Many boys and girls, of fourteen to 
twenty years, are bread-winners for 
themselves and sometimes of their 
families. They understand the 
language and customs of this country 
and so have a foolish contempt for 
the customs that have given beauty 
to the lives of generations in the 
old country, while they themselves 
have imbibed no more of American 
democracy than the false and purely negative 
notion of release from all restraint.” 

“We elders must learn somehow to break into 
this exclusive circle and hazard a few of our 
own ideas as to hours, place of meeting, kind of 
dance and other things on which we ought to 
know almost as much as persons of the mature 
age of fourteen. It would do us a lot of good 
beside. At the best parties I have myself at- 
tended the range of ages was from eight to 
eighty, and there was lots of satisfaction given 
as well as taken from the terminals as well as 
from the way-stations along the line.”’ 

The speaker was the well-known - social 
worker, Joseph Lee, who long since took an ad- 
vanced degree in social welfare leadership. If 
there is any phase of public welfare work in 
which he would be awarded highest honors it 1s 
that of public play and recreation. And so we 
prick up our ears and listen and agree heartiiy 
when in his keen, kind, terse way, he suggests :— 

“The first thing to do is to defend and re- 
Susitate the home as far as possible; but where 
that is not possible to mobilize the parents in 
order to meet the new separation of parent and 
child. They might meet in the dance hall even 
where they have been separated in the home.” 

Practical, tactful, sagacious and alert, would 
there were countless social workers like Joseph 
Lee! Gifted with insight, resourceful and force- 
ful, there is no dark phase of social need on 
which he has focused the searchlight of his in- 
vestigation, which has not benefited in a re- 
markable way. 

Of New England birth and origin, a graduate 
of Harvard, and a lawyer in active practice, he 
has constantly turned his talents toward public 
welfare. A quarter of a century ago he or- 
ganized the splendid Massachusetts Civic 





JOSEPH LEE 


League which has been a model to similar or- 
ganizations everywhere, with its “Town Room” 
headquarters, its wonderful record of good 
legislative measures secured, and its fine work 
for better housing, for playgrounds and. better 
public education. 

Through the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America (which he 
helped to form in 1906 and of 
which he has been the president and 
guiding spirit for a number of 
years.) Mr. Lee _ has _ given 
great national impetus to the es- 
tablishment of public play centers, 
Boston having been the first city to 
provide supervised play (in 1887.) 

It was through the activity of Mr. 
Lee and his co-workers that school 
playgrounds were established in all 
the new school buildings in Boston 
and an annual appropriation was se- 
cured from the legislature to carry on 
play and physical education. 

With his fertility and open mind Mr. 
Lee could not confine himself to any single phase 
of public welfare activity. Not only public school 
playgrounds but numerous movements to safe- 
guard children’s health, work, and _ schooling 
have been his concern. The juvenile court and 
probation system, medical inspection, custodial 
care of the feebleminded school, medical inspec- 
tion, factory inspection and many other measures 
has been promoted by him. He is anactive mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Commission on Pro- 
bation which has secured the treatment of young 
law breakers as delinquents and increased the 
numbers and efficiency of probation officers 
throughout the state. 

It was in 1909 that Joseph Lee first became 
a member of the Boston School Board on which 
he has rendered notable service to the cause of 
education. He has been largely responsible for 
the advances made since that time in all de 
partments of the city’s public school ser- 
vices. 

Among these are better methods of teaching 
the essentials—writing, spelling, oral and written 
English and arithmetic.- “In writing” he says, 
“there were twenty methods. Now there is 
one which seems the best.” 

“The ordinary speller contains from 10,000 to 
15,000 words and over. The average child in 
the eighth grade writes only 2,100 words. The 
Boston school committee has compiled a list of 
words actually mispelled in each grade in the 
Boston schools, and from this is making a 
minimum requirement and a supplementary list 
in spelling for each grade. By concentrating on 
the words actually used, the problem is re- 
duced to about one-fifth of its former propor- 
tions. 

In oral and written English, concentration is 
advised on speaking, writing letters and home 
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reading. For the last, a catalog of books of 
135 pages arranged by grades and subjects has 
been made by the city school superintendent and 
thirty-two teachers co-operating with the public 
library. 


One school problem worked out by Mr. Lee 
is the increase of the proportion of the teachers’ 
time given to each child, the pupils per teacher 
in 1905 being 484 as compared with the 
average in 1913-14 of 43.4. This reduction. was 
accomplished by the removal from regular 
classes of pupils requiring special attention. He 
introduced the fast-moving classes (taking the 
last three years in two) Non-English-speaking 
classes and pre-vocational classes for _motor- 
minded” children (those who learn by doing 
rather than from books). 

Vocational schools and vocational guidance 
in Boston also are much to Mr. Lee’s activity, 
There have been started during the past year, 
compulsory continuation schools for pupils from 
fourteen to sixteen years, the object being to 
continue the child’s intellectual life, to increase 
his efficiency and to make him a better citizen. 

Much attention has been given by Mr. Lee 
to the health of school children, annual tests of 
sight and hearing having been provided. 

As a result of his agitation for school play- 
grounds the school committee conducted in 
1914 no less than fifty-six children’s corners and 
thirty-six larger fields to which men teachers 
were assigned, and a regular course of physicai 
training, including games and play, through the 
school course from kindergarten to 
ation. 


gradu- 


The results of Mr. Lee’s long experienced— 
practice and study of public education welfare— 
have just been tabulated by him in a comprehen- 
sive work “Play as Education,” coming from the 
Macmillan press this spring, 1915. This work 
he regards as his most notable achievement re- 
presenting as it does much that he has thought, 
lived and felt as a social worker for nearly 
thirty years. 


Personally, Mr. Lee is a cheery, sociable, ap- 


proachable man. As a speaker, he is fluent, 
concise, deliberate, easy in manner, self-pos- 
sessed and happy in expression. One is most 


impressed in observing him at work by his tre- 
mendous earnestness, and his business-like way. 
He shrinks from no detail in anything he under- 
takes; and by his cordial sympathetic way wins 
the hearty co-operation of all who work with 
him in the big and ever-growing cause of human 
betterment. 


——__—_—_—_——-e- © -0-0% —_— 
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Twenty-one prominent Chicago attorneys have 
organized a Public Defenders’ Association, and 
one of them will be in court when any boy is 
brought into court without a personal lawyer, 
and every such boy will be defended without ex- 
pense for a lawyer. 
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THE NEEDED CHILD LABOR FEDERAL 
LAW 


The fight for a federal law has been renewed 
by the National Child Labor Committee, who 
are confident that, (with the progress made 
during this past winter in Congress and with 
an increased public sentiment to back them,) 
they will certainly secure the enactment of a 
a law at the coming session of Congress. 

There is good foundation for optimism on 
the part of the child workers’ friends. The 
vote given in favor of the Palmer-Owen bill on 
February 15, in the House of Representatives 
was 233 to 43, a _ splendid endorsement. 
The bill unfortunately did not come to a vote 
in the Senate. It was reported out of com- 
mittee just four days before the adjournment 
of that body. There’ were many bills 
ahead on the list to allow its consideration in 
regular order. Where there is unanimous con- 
sent, preceding measures may be set aside and 


too 


one measure taken up and passed. This ac- 
tion was moved. But Senator Overman of 
North Carolina ebjected. North Carolina, it 


should be known, is strongly pro-Child-Labor, 
the state legislature having, as vet, refused to 
pass any Child labor, compulsory education on 
factory inspection law. 

The Palmer-Owen Child 
North Carolina threw by 
its name from its 
Mitchell Palmer of 
Robert Owen of 


bill which 
board, received 
Congressman A. 
Pennsylvania, and Senator 
Oklahoma. The bill (which 
was endorsed by scores of national and _ state 
associations concerned in child training and wel- 
fare, by churches, women’s clubs and_ the 
leaders in social endeavor) was designed to 
serve as a basic standard for Child Labor 
regulation throughout the United States, and 
was non-political. It provided that no goods may 
be shipped from one state to another which 
were made with the help of children under four- 
teen, or children under sixteen who were en- 
gaged in dangerous occupations, in night work, 
or working more than eight hours a day. Forty- 
six states have passed laws that set up the 
standards called for in this bill and twenty- 
two states have adopted the eight-hour law for 
children. 


Labor 
the 
sponsors, 


Uniformity can only be secured, it is evident, 
by a federal law which embodies the minimum 
provisions of a good child labor law. The en- 
actment of such a statute will give federal aid 
to state officers in enforcing the child labor 
laws; will equalize competition between manu- 
facturers engaged in interstate commerce, and 
check the migration of search of 
unrestricted employment of children, will pre- 
vent a state where children are protected from 


factories in 


being made a depot of goods from another 
state where children are employed’ under 
wrong conditions, and most important of all, 


will prevent the exploitation of children in cer- 
tain industries, awakening the entire nation 
to the needs for conserving and developing fu- 
ture citizens. 


April 22, 1915 





ANNA E. LOGAN 
Assistant Superintendent of 


Cincinnati, former head of 
Training School Department 
of Miami University. One of 
the prominent women onthe 
edacational platform. 


The need for a Federal Child Labor Law is 
emphasized by some amazing facts. No one 
state has as yet a complete child labor law 
properly protecting all of its working children 
although some forty states have improved or 
enacted new child labor laws within the past 
decade. 

Children are permitted (or forced) to leave 
school and go to work unnecessarily, and are 
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P. W. HORN 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Houston, Texas. 


MISS M. EDITH CAMPBELL 
Director Schmidlapp Bureau 


of Women and Girls. Mem- 
ver Cincinnati Board of @ 
Education. 


deprived of the essential education for efficient 
citizenship. 
There are six million illiterates in the United 


States, and one out of every seven children 
under fourteen is not at school, there being 
approximately two-million children under six- 


teen in gainful occupations. In three southern 
states, nearly half the children ten to thirteen 
years of age are at work and kept from school. 





CITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE—(Il) 


R, W. WALLACE 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


For some reason or other the city of the 
Golden Horn manages to focus upon itself the 
gaze of the civilized world. In its civic history 


of nearly twenty-six centuries, the eagle-eye 


of warring nations has regarded it as worth 
a struggle for possession. In turn it has been 


won and dominated by Greeks, Persians, Gauls, 





Romans and Turks. It has been the desire of 
many races beside these—Muscovite, Saxon, 
and Teutonic. Napoleon the Great pronounced 


it “the Key of World Empire.” It has been 
in modern days “the diplomats” eternal ques- 
tion.” 

At present the eyes of all lands are di- 
rected towards it, to see if it is likely to fall, 
into whose hands. Russia is ham- 
through the 
through the 


and if so, 
Bosphe rous, 


Darda- 


mering its way to it 
and her Western Allies 


nelles, and the question is which of them shall 
arrive first, and cast the anchor of its war fleet 
in her capacious and picturesque harbor. Time 


alone can tell, and that of but a few months at 


most. 


Constantinople is one of the oldest cities 


of the world. In point of vears she far ex- 
ceeds London, while cities of our own conti 
nent are—compared ‘with her—but infants 
of days. At Byzantium first, the cit! was 
founded in 667 B. C. It retained its ancient 


name for a full millenium, up to the days of 
the Roman Emporer Constantine. He made 
it the capital of his empire in 330 A. D., and 
gave it the title of Constantinople—“The City of 
Constantine.” 

About forty years Columbus sighted 
this Western hemisphere, the city after a des- 
perate siege was taken by the Turks, an event 
most graphically described by Lew Wallace in 
his “Prince of India.” The Saracenic 
querors renamed _ the “Stramboul,”—a 
name it has retained in Turkish parlance to the 
present hour. 

At a distance the city is attractive. It 
is situated on the Southern shore of the Golden 
Horn, which is an inlet from the Bosphorous, 
reaching inland for five forming a 
magnificent harbor, deep enough for the largest 
vessels, and able to allow 1,200 ships to swing 
at anchor without danger of collision. On the 
opposite shore of the inlet are the suburbs of 
Galata and Pera, the first the residence of 
merchants, and the last the resort of the diplo- 
mats. 


bef re 


con- 
city 


very 


miles, 


The city and the suburbs are connected by 
a pontoon bridge, and _ called the Galata 
bridge. Here is one of the chief points of 
interest to the sight-seer, for one may here see 
the world in mimature. People from almost 
all nations are found here, with their various 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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EDUCATION AT THE PANAMA PACIFIC 


For the first time there is a real American 
Educational exhibit of all phases of education 
in the United States. It is a demonstration, an 
illumination and a revelation. There is no dupli- 
cation. There is one place where you can find 
one phase of education adequately exemplified, 
and only one. It may be a state, a city, a uni- 
versity, a college, a normal school, or a publishing 
house. There are all sorts of heartaches result- 
ing from this scheme. There are drawing 
teachers with superb possibilities of display, 
normal training teachers with marvelous pos- 
sibilities of demonstration, school garden out- 
fits that would shed glory upon any city, but 
no city can exhibit more than one educational 
feature, and no educational feature can be re- 
presented by more than one state or city. Do 
you see the heart burnings? 

Cities have positively refused to do anything 
because they could not do more than one thing. 
One zealous soul in California threatened all 
sorts of evil to the Exposition if he could not 
display his particular work. He got the city su- 
perintendent behind him, the county superin- 
tendent, the political boss—excuse us they say 


they have no boss any longer in California—and 





various other powers enlisted but all to no avail, 
and I chanced to be in the Director’s office 
when it had to be admitted that there was 
“nothing doing,” that this local educator could 
not upset the plan. That county will make no 
exhibit af anything and so far as possible will 
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convince the public that the whole thing is an 
educational failure. 


As a result, however, there is an exhibit of 
school work that should be seen by some one 
representing every normal school, college, state 
department, and city in the United States. Not 
to see this exhibit is to be handicapped for 
many years as an educational thinker, writer or 
leader. 


There are not only no duplications, but there 
are no opportunities for competition. This 
means that you will never weary of the study, 
will never feel that you have seen it all until 
you have seen it all, nor that you have seen 
enough so long as there is an exhibit unseen. 

Education has the widest possible interpreta- 
tion. For instance there is but one exhibit by 
a publishing house, and this is purely educational 
with no trace of commercialism on the part of 
that house. No one will be as much interested 
in that exhibit as will all rival (?) houses. Here 
is a school book publisher’s demonstration that 
every text-book publisher in America will be 
proud of. Not once is there any suggestion 
that Messrs Ginn and Company are represent- 
ing anything that is not as true of the American 
Book Company, D. C. Heath & Co., Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Charles E. Merrill Company, Rand, MeNally 
Company, D. Appleton Company, World Book 
Company, Newson Company, Little and Brown 
or Frank D. Beattys & Co. 

If you question this remarkable statement, see 
for yourself. Every first-class publishing house 
is advantaged by this wonderful exhibit. Inci- 
dentally they have the only rest room that can 
be used as a committee room by any group of 
school people from any state or city. We 
prophesy that this booth will be the most popular 
of any in the Educational Building. 

The genius of this entire educational build- 
ing with its matchless demonstrations of educa- 
tion is the Director of Education, A. E. Pope, 
who has pleased no one as the arrangements 
went forward but has pleased every one—barring 
a few wrecks by the wayside—now that it is 
complete. 

His plan made it impossible to scatter favors 
and make friends. Indeed, the states and cities 
to whom assignments were ultimately made 
after much conference were rarely pleased. In 
fact no state or city was content to confine itself 
to one phase of its work. Mr. Pope had 
great vision in which there was no place for 
local dreams or individual nightmares. The re 


sult is simply glorious 
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WARFARE ON CIGARETTES. the fumes. But with the twentieth 
Professor William A. McKeever of the State aay boy it is different. He is being 
University of Kansas is the fiercest anti-cigar- forced to take up the nicotine habit 
ette leader that the colleges and universities have ” ee childhood, while the Rtg tthe 
produced. Here are a few of his paragraphs:— are immature, the tissues sensitive and 


A CHALLENGE. 

The greatest moral conflict of its kind 
that the country has ever seen is going 
to be staged soon with the American 
boy in the center of it, a conflict to de- 
termine whether his destiny is to be con- 
trolled by the powerful nicotine trust 
or by his parents, teachers, and the 
others rightfully appointed to do so. Al- 
ready hundreds of thousands of our 
best boys have fallen as victims of the 
blight of the cigarette, and countless 
other thousands are about to be sacri- 
ficed. In many of the communities of 
the South and East large numbers of 
boys and youths are literally stupefied 
with this insidious poison. 

Men Teachers of America! Which 
side of this struggle for the inde- 
pendence of the ordinary boy are you 
on—the side of the duke of nicotine, 
or the side of the boy and his de- 
voted mother? All of you teachers of 
boys who are known by these boys 
to be users of tobacco—all of you have 
gone over to the enemy. And with you 
a victim of nicotine, the mother’s last 
defense, the boy’s last reliable exemplar 
is gone, also. In 10,000 American 
homes today there are broken-hearted 
mothers wrestling alone with their 
prayers and their anguish of soul be- 
cause the affections and the conscience 
of the beloved boy have been stolen 
away forever by the greedy, heartless 
cigarette duke. 

Men Teachers of America! Which 
side of this fight are you on? Are you 
for the boy or against him? If you 
desert and go over to the enemy via the 
nicotine route, then we shall lose this 
fight for at least a generation to come. 
But if you stay by us, set a good clean 
example and help with some of the 
battles; then, we shall probably win the 
fight within this generation. 

The cigarette is by far the greatest 
menace to our American boyhood and 
youth, and it brings us face to face with 
a distinctively twentieth century prob- 
lem—an evil which has neither prece- 
dent nor parallel in the history of the 
country. The case is this: The more 
respectable men of middle and ad- 
vanced years who use tobacco began 
the practice in comparative maturity— 
after the heart, lungs and tissues had 
become firm and resistant, and after 
the character had been formed. As a 
consequence they are moderate 
smokers, who inhale little or none of 


delicate and the character unformed. 
As a result of this early nicotine 
poisoning the boy tends to suffer from 
one to a half dozen ailments—of eyes, 
throat, lungs, heart, and stomach. He 
also tends to become blase and an early 
victim of sex perversion, to suffer a 
lapse of the moral and religious sensi- 
bilities, to place a low _ estimate 
on the virtue of ordinary women and 
the integrity of ordinary men, to fall 
twenty to thirty per cent. below his ab- 
Staining classmates in his studies, to 
quit school as soon as the physical re- 
straints are removed, and to lose about 
fifty per cent. of his prospects for full 
and well-rounded citizenship. These 
statements have been confirmed so 
many times by careful investigators that 
they have become a matter of general 
knowledge among educators. 
No one has been more outspoken in this 
campaign than is Professor William A. 
McKeever. 
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MOTHERS’ PENSIONS—PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CONGRESS 

Teachers’ and Mothers’ Pensions Advocates 
will meet in convention at San Francisco Ex- 
position on July 20, 21, and 22 to devise ways 
and means for the public school system to take 
over the management of the Mothers’ Pension 
system, now adopted by law in twenty-three 
states. 

More than $10,000,000 will be disbursed this 
year for mothers’ pensions. The management 
is now in the hands of juvenile courts and this 
gives the favor of criminality and charity to the 
work of abolishing child poverty. Judge Neil, 
Father of the Mothers’ Pension system, has pro- 
posed that the work be placed in the hands of 
the public school system which is not a charity 
and the pension system is not a charity. This 
proposal has met with wide approval among 
educators and sociologists and the arrange- 
ments for the national conference at San Fran- 
cisco are the results. “This conference will 
bring nearer the day when all children will be 
properly cared for, regardless of the folly or wis- 
dom, the virtue or vice of their fathers” says 
Judge Neil. “We require that all children go to 
school regardless of their fathers ability or 
lack of ability, and so we must see that all chil- 
dren are fed, clothed, sheltered, schooled and 
cared for by their own mothers. This plan 
will reduce the taxes by reducing the number 
of policemen, jails, institutions, hospitals, 
asylums and courts, which are increasing con- 
stantly now to take care of the product of 
child poverty. Children are naturally fine hu- 
man beings, but poverty and the blight of 
charity ruins them and makes them undesirable 
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citizens. The Mothers’ Pension system by abol- 
ishing child poverty will save billions of dollars 
to the taxpayers of this nation.” 





GROSZMANN’S CLINIC 


Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, one of the 
wisest and most persistent student of ex- 
ceptional children and educational director of 
the National Association for the Study and Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, has opened an 
Educational Clinic at Plainfield, N. J. This 
clinic, the pioneer of its kind, is in- 
tended to be the first of a chain to be established 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of this clinic is to apply physi- 
ological, psychological and mental tests to chil- 
dren of all ages, to determine, as far as possible, 
their exact combination as to physical and 
mental conditions, aptitudes and handicaps, 
and the causes of eventual difficulty. Naturally, 
the work will tend to separate the so-called 
“average” from the mentally defective child. 
But its main object is to analyze the excellencies 
and difficulties of those children who have strong 
native abilities. While these are far from be- 
ing defective or low type, yet their progress 
in school and in life offers puzzling individual 
problems. The particular aim, therefore, of 
the Clinic is to rescue the misunderstood and 
handicapped child from becoming a misfit or 
failure, and to provide opportunities for its de- 
velopment along the lines of its particular talents 
and_ abilities. 


ial 
0-0, 
BAY SECTION ASSOCIATION 

The Bay Section of the California Association 
was such a success as to bring back better 
glory of ten years ago. The enrollment, the 
program, the spirit were much like that of 
James A. Barr's great meeting. This success 
is significant as setting to rest the disquieting 
rumors that there was indifference toward the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. California teachers 
are sure to stand by both the Exposition, and 
the National Education Association, giving the 
latter ten thousand members, the largest local 
registration ever known. The president, Miss 
Minnie Coulter of Santa Rosa, won the honors 
that are hers, and deserves all the praise that 
comes to her from every side. She is one of 
California’s educational leaders with state-wide 
influence, as her management of this meeting 
demonstrates. 





os 
FLY PREVENTION 

Superintendent Orson Ryan of the Jordan 
School district, Utah, with about 110 sub-dis- 
tricts has not only organized the schools in a 
fly prevention campaign but every church in 
his district will emphasize and magnify the sub- 
ject on a given day and public meetings will 
be held in every schoolhouse in the districts. 
Superintendent Ryan began the crusade in 
March and proposes to nip the fly-life in the 
bud, as it were. This is the only way to do 
effective work. Mr. Ryan has always shown 
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himself to be one of the most efficient superin- 
tendents in charge of a large body of rural 
teachers. 
——————————#- © -0-0% 
ATTRACTIVE SELMA 

_ Superintendent Arthur F. Harman, in the 
Selma, Alabama, Journal, says there are three 
reasons why teachers, especially, appreciate that 
city. 

1. Good newspapers. 

9 J nm 4 

2. A wise, non-partisan school board. 

. ) ~ 4 

3. Reasonable, co-operative patrons and 
friends of education. 

. rhese conditions will make any city attrac- 
tive to teachers. 
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“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME 
UNTO ME.” 


One of the pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for April has an artistic interpretation of the 
painting by W. L. Taylor which is the only in- 
telligent interpretation that we have ever seen of 
the text in Matthew XIX: 14, “Suffer Little 
Children to Come Unto Me: For of Such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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Within a few months the buildings of Sta‘e 
Normal Schools at Superior, Wisconsin: at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, and at Warrensburg, Missouri 
have been entirely destroved by fire. 

rhe Juni r High School cannot be stopped, 
why not jump instead of waiting to be thrown 
on. 

You will not be in the game for 1915 un- 
less you have Home and School Gardens 


+e. 


VERNON L. DAVEY 
Mr. Vernon L. Davey, born in Groton, New York 
May 21, 1852, superintendent of East Orange, N J. 
for thirty-five years, saw the system develop Senna 
nine teachers to 220, and the town of 7,000 to a city 
of 40,000. The New York Schoolmasters’ Club. of 
which he was a charter member and one time sii 





dent, recorded the following statement in its appre- 
ciative resolution. He died December 30, 1914. 
“He was a man with a vision, but by no means 
visionary. With remarkable foresight,—and to this 
foresight it is acknowledged that East Orange owes 
much of its present prosperity,—in his vision he 
saw an educational system certain to attract to East 
Orange a population that would occupy the vacant 
land of the sparsely settled town, and transform it 
from rural community to a city. He saw popular 
education placed upon a higher, more varied and 
advanced plans, offering unusual opportunities to the 
youth of the community who destred preparation 
for college, scientific school, business, or life. His 
vision was realized, and East Orange has become the 
second municipality in Essex County, while its 
school system ranks among the first of the land. 
His was an indomitable faith and indefatigable 
zeal. No matter how great the difficulties to be 
overcome, no matter what obstacles lay in the path, 
if convinced that plans and policies were best for 
the children, he had the courage to believe and to 
work until achievement became possible and as- 
sured. It was this passion for the community’s 
progress and success that consumed his thirty-five 
years of useful service.” 








—————— 
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THE WEEK 
THE LATEST GERMAN NOTE. 

Germany is certainly unfortunate in her ofh- 
cial representative at Washington. More than 
once the German Ambassador, Count von 
Bernstoff, has allowed his temper to run awa) 
with him, and has done and said extremely 
undiplomatic things. The latest demonstration 
of the kind is his presentation of a note ol 
protest against the export of arms and aimmuni- 
tion, and his hurrying his note into the news- 
papers without waiting for official sanction or 
reply. The Ambassador declares that “if the 
American people desire to observe true neu- 
trality, they will find means to stop the exclu- 
sive exportation of arms to one side, etc.” But 
why “the American people?” The Ambassador 
is accredited not to the American people, but 
to the American government; and his appeal 
to the American people looks very like an at- 
tempt to bring political pressure to bear, and 
to arouse animosities of race and nationalty. 
As to the “exclusive exportation of arms to 
one side” there has been no refusal to sell arms 
to Germany; and the United States is certainly 
not to blame because Germany does not want 
them, and could not secure their transportation 
if she did. What the Ambassador really asks 
is that the United States should cripple Great 
Britain by cutting short a trade which is per- 
fectly proper. 

AN UNFRIENDLY TONE. 

Not only are the Ambassador’s demands un- 
reasonable, but they are conveyed in a manner 
distinctly unfriendly. He charges the United 
States government with accepting “England's 
violations of international law” in the matter 
of shipments of foodstuffs; insists that it is 
“in contradiction of the real spirit of neutrality ;” 
that an enormous industry in war materials 
should have been built up in this country; and 
adds that the conditions complained of are “in 
no way modified by the purely theortical 
willingness to furnish Germany as well, if that 
were possible.” He glosses over the well- 
known fact that Germany, in the past, has not 
hesitated to furnish belligerents with war 
materials, on the ground that conditions are 
now different; and, disregarding altogether the 
peculiar relations of the United States with 
Mexico, cities the embargo on arms to 
Mexico as a precedent for the embargo which 
he wishes imposed on the selling of arms to 
England. 


ANOTHER 
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COMMERCE-RAIDER SEEKS 

REFUGE 

Hardly had the German cruiser Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, after four weeks of hesitation and 
coquetry, been finally interned at Newport News, 
before that other successful commerce-raider, 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm, crept within the capes 
and sought refuge in the same port. This, of 
course, was something more than a coincidence, 
and makes it probable that the genial captain 
of the first cruiser kept the authorities guessing 
as to his intentions in order to give a chance 
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to the other cruiser to find shelter after the 
hostile warships which had been hovering about 
the coast had departed. How much time the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm may consume in repairs 
and what the real intentions of her commander 
may be must remain for some time in doubt. 
Meanwhile, with the enforced seclusion of these 
two cruisers, the last menace to trans-Atlantic 
commerce disappears. 
THE TREATY OF 1828, 

For reasons of its own, the German gov- 
ernment, in promptly acceding to the claim for 
compensation for the sinking of the William 
P. krye, based its action on the German- 
American treaty of 1828. This formal re- 
cognition of the validity of that treaty may have 
important consequences with reference to the 
German submarine attacks on commerce. That 
treaty provides that if one of the contracting 
Powers shall be engaged in war with any other 
Power, the free intercourse and commerce of 
the citizens of the party remaining neutral shall 
not be interrupted, and the vessels of the neutral 
party shall navigate freely to and from the ports 
and coasts of the belligerents; also that, if 
vessels of the neutral party, sailing without con- 
voy shall be met by any vessel of war of 
the other party, such vessel of war 
shall not approach within cannon shot of the 
neutral vessel, and shall not send more than 
two or three men in a boat to examine her sea 
letters Or passports; also that all persons be- 
longing to a vessel of war, who shall molest or 
injure in any way the vessel or effects of the 
other party shall be responsible for damages 
and interests. These provisions would appear 
to furnish a basis for claims for redress for in- 
juries resulting from the depredations of Ger- 
man submarines. 


THE TYPHUS SCOURGE, 

Confirmation of what was said in this column 
last week about the seriousness of the typhus 
scourge in Servia is found in the arrival at 
New York of an American doctor and two 
American nurses, who had been ordered home 
to recuperate after they had been confined in 
hospitals, victims of the disease. It appears 
from their statements that, out of an American 
Red Cross party of eighteen, fourteen have 
suffered from the typhus. Dr. Magruder, who 
headed the contingent, and who bade the three 
goodbye when they left, himself died from the 
disease while they were on their way, and 
tidings of his death reached them as they landed. 
Dr. Lane, the returning physician, reports that 
in one day, .in the second week of February, 
there were 450 deaths from typhus in the city 
of Nish alone. The disease has spread through 
the entire country, and the local physicians and 
the medical attaches of the various missionary 
sucieties are powerless to combat it. Trained 
nurses are needed even more than physicians. 


THE CASE OF THE WILHELMINA. 
The case of the Wilhelmina, which has bulked 
so large in the newspapers, has been settled 
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PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


JANE A.STEWART 


The School of Education, opened at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, this year, is a notable 
example of the way in which a great educa- 
tional plant may tulfill its obligation ior the 
propagation of culture. 

Vhe training of teachers has been a congenial 
duty of the University of Pennsylvania ever 
since the days of Dr. Martin G, Brumbaugi’s 
advent upon the university staff in 1394. Lhe 
courses tor teachers (in which he established 
an enthusiastic constituency) have been so suc- 
cessfully maintained and developed since tnat 
the department of education has expanded trom 
a single chair to three professorships, and out 
of this training work has bloomed the splendid 
fruit of a new department of the university— 
the new School of Education. 

In this new department, Pennsylvania is set- 
ting a splendid pace, under Dean Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, who has served as professor 
of the history of education during the last three 
summer terms at the University of Chicago. 
Born in New York City, a graduate of Columbia 
University, (with doctor’s degrees from Boston 
University, Heidelberg, Ohio, and Hanover 
College,) Dr. Graves has had an_ unusually 
varied professional career for the past quarter- 
century at Columbia; Tufts College (as proles- 
sor of classical philosophy) at the University ot 
Wyoming and Washington (where he served 
presidential terms) as dean of Teacher's Col- 
lege, University of Missouri, and at the Ohio 
State University. 

All this experience in higher teacher-train- 
ing is being brought to bear by Dr. Graves 
upon Pennsylvania’s new School of Education, 
in a way to make it of practical service. 

It requires a full four years’ high school 
course for entrance to the School of Educa- 
tion which is practically on the same basis as 
the Liberal Arts College and the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance, although its 
course is considerably differentiated from that 
of these two older schools. 

The work consists of twenty-six units in 
fundamental or “content” subjects—(English, 
foreign language, mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry, zoology or botany, history, 
sociology, psychology) eleven units in funda- 
mental professional subjects (history of educa- 
tion, material and method of _ instruction, 
school administration, psychology); fifteen units 
in further specialization in subject matter or 
technical studies (according to the taste and 
future work of the student) and eight hours 
of free electives. This makes a total of sixty- 
four units, (including four units in physical 
education) leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science in education. 


The new school is also a direct feeder to the 
Graduate School of the University which for 
many years has supplied normal schools, col- 
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leges and universities with their professors and 
instructors. 

An important feature is its extension ser- 
vice which already includes courses leading to 
university credit in Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
Wilkes-Barre, Altoona and West Chester, and 
(in cooperation with the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association) special courses for teachers cover- 
ing fifteen weeks, in the centrally located lec- 
ture hall of the Philadelphia Girls’ Normal 
School, the instructors being Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs and Dr. Edward L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University, two educational confer- 
ences are also announced for April of the 
educators oi the state. 

The educational opportunities of Philadel- 
phia teachers and citizens generally are further 
increased by the university special course of 
lectures this spring on the “present day as- 
pects of education” the eminent speakers being 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown, N. Y.; Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Penn.; Dr. P. P. Claxton, D. C.; 
Calvin N. Kendall, N. J.; Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, N. Y.; Dr. David Snedden, Mass., and 
Dr. Albert E. Winship, Mass., who speaks 
May 14, on “The New Attitude Towards Edu- 
cation as a Profession.” 

The tendency of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to open its doors more widely to women 
is seen in the new school of education whose 
special function is to prepare teachers for the 
high school (of whom the great majority are 
women), women number seventy-six, or three- 
fourths of the students enrolled in the first 
year, and of the 7,000 students (in this the 
biggest year of the university history), 1,447 
are women. Of these women students about 
600 are in the college courses for teachers and 
160 in the graduate school, the medical and 
dental departments of the university have 
been opened this year to women for the first 
time, putting “Penn” in line to become a co- 
educational institution, much to the joy of the 
eager women students who for years’ have 
knocked at its gates. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ORAL ENGLISH 
To encourage teachers to give more empha- 
sis to the teaching of oral English, to teach 
the subject more effectively and to become 
better examples for their classes, a complete 
issue of the Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal 
School Bulletin has been devoted to the sub- 
ject. Herbert E. Fowler, head of the depart- 
ment of English at the school, covers the 

ground thoroughly in thirty-five pages. 





Teachers say it is impossible to overcome 
the influence of environment, but they can go a 
long way toward entirely overcoming this influence. 
Mr. Fowler says. “It is entirely possible to 
arouse in a pupil a desire for better speech,” he 
adds. “We can give him a language con- 
science. “Standard of taste, and incentive for self- 
improvement will come partly from good read- 
ing, partly from the example of the teacher 
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and of others with superior education, and 
partly from the teacher’s tactful guidance. The 
school can show the value of a good voice, and 
can help in cultivating one; it can give the pupil 
practice in the effective use of his vocal organs; 
it can teach him to read aloud intelligently and 
appreciatively; it can teach him to talk before 
the class freely and forcefully; it can prepare 
him to talk to larger audiences; and it can help 
him to distinguish between good and _ bad 
usage.” And all this can be done by the able 
teacher without adding another class to the 
curriculum. To do all this, however,’ the 
teacher must develop the habit of observing 
his pupil’s speech, and must at all times be 
ready skilfully and tactfully to direct their 
speech toward greater efficiency. 


The language period should be the focal 
point of the pupil’s training in oral composition. 
Yet here such training has to take its place 
with written composition and the structure of 
sentences. The more modern texts are giving 
increasingly more attention to oral language 
work. The teacher should plan to give at least 
as much time to oral English as to written. 
Topical recitations in all subjects must be exer- 
cises in oral composition. Subjects from the 
other classes may be used in language class. 
But the greatest stress should be laid upon 
those subjects taken from the child’s own ex- 
periences and interests outside the schoolroom. 
Debates, dramatic entertainments, special-day 
programs, extemporaneous talks, are a few of 
the ways of enlivening this work. The progres- 
sive teacher will find many others. 

“Ideally the pupil trained in spoken English 
should be able, first of all, to think clearly and 
accurately, then to express himself in a distinct, 
pleasing, impressive voice, with reasonable 
correctness, and with simple directness.” 


A RURAL SCHOOL THAT IS A PUBLIC 
CREAMERY 
H, S. CURTIS 
THE PORTAGE TOWNSHIP SCHOOL. 





Some four years ago there was established 
in Portage Township, in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, a consolidated school. This 
school is sixteen miles south of the city 
of Houghton, and at the time it was built was 
located in a wilderness without any good roads 
leading to it. The surrounding population is 
almost entirely Finnish. Forty acres of ground 
was secured for the school, and three acres 
was cleared at once. All of it was put into 
potatoes and other garden vegetables except 
the portion that was saved for a playground. 

The children are brought to the school in 
wagons from five to six miles on each side. It 
has an equipment which would be considered 
model anywhere, as it has ample facilities for 
domestic economy, manual training, and the 
work jn agriculture. As this is in a dairying 
region, special emphasis is laid on the dairying 
industry, and the school contains a cream sepa: 
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rator and a Babcock tester and the farmers 
are encouraged to bring their milk to. the 
school to be tested and also to be separated 
and made into butter, and the school is in fact 
in a small way the public creamery of the 
neighborhood, as the cream is separated and 
the butter made in the school and sold in ad- 
joining towns where it brings the top price, 
which is returned entire to the farmers, as the 
school children do not receive any compensation 
for their work. 

The purpose is to clear two or three acres 
more of the land each year until nearly all the 
forty acres has been cleared, though a small 
portion will be kept permanently as a school 
forest. 


This school is of especial interest because 
it has what is certainly one of the largest if not 
the largest rural school grounds in America, 
and because it is one of the very few schools 
where the children do actual work and place 
their product on the market on the same basis 
as any Other industry. It is a good illustration 
of the present tendency towards securing larger 
grounds and making the work of the school 
more practical than it has been. The success 
of this undertaking has largely been due to the 
superintendent of schools, John A. Doelle. 


— 
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TEACHING BUSINESS SPELLING 


MENDAL S. BROOKS 





Principal Kewanee, Illincis, High School 

Business men complain, and justly, that the 
average high school graduate cannot spell cor- 
rectly the words commonly used in everyday 
business. Actual experience in the business is 
the only way to master business spelling. I dis- 
tributed among business men here sheets stat- 
ing our wish to preparethe high school students 
on words most used in the local business houses 
and requesting .each man to write twenty or 
more words which he finds often misspelled in 
his particular line of business. The response 
was most gratifying. There were many repeti- 
tions of words common to a number of busi- 
nesses. There were a few rarely used words 
included. 

I grouped the words of all the lists in fifties. 
One sheet of fifty words is posted the second 
week of each month on the board in each sub- 
assembly or session room. This allows at least 
a fortnight’s study before written examination 
on those fifty words is held the first Tuesday 
of each month. Every student is required to 
take these monthly spelling examinations. Every 
student who makes less than ninety per cent., 
i. e., misspells more than five words of the fifty, 
and every student, who, for any reason what- 
ever, is absent from the examination, takes spell- 
ing twice a week after school for the ensuing 
month. 

Three months’ trial of this system has con- 
vinced me of 


ts effectiveness: The forty-seven 
senior one month missed only three words. 
giving their sub-assembly a percentage of 99.87 


--Chicago Tribune, 
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CITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE—(II.) last of the Christian Emperors fell in a brave 


Continued from page 431. but futile defence of his capital city. 
—- —— These are but afew of the numberless details of 
: . Constantinople, much too few to give an ade- 
and picturesque costumes, and their different ae 5 . ; 
: a Thr ae , quate conception of the city that for centuries 
equipages and vehicles. Donkey-carts, camels, ws 
: : : Ree LE aR has been the ruling centre of the Mohammedan 
ox-teams, private carriages, autos and landaus, . 





, Sa . world. Mecca is the holy city of Islam; Con- 
are mixed up in blissful confusion, and con- , : ? ’ ; 
. . . : stantinople its city of power. What the future 
stantly disputing with each other and with the ‘ ae 
. ; wet may have in store cannot be definitely prophe- 
foot-passengers the right of way. ’ : 


sied; and many are busy surmising whether 
Or not its sceptre may not be about to depart, 
and the city of the Golden Horn be hereafter 
controlled by those who share in some meas- 
ure the faith of the ancient Emperor whose 
name it ‘bears. 


But when the visitor enters the city proper 
he is likely to find himself disenchanted. It is 
Oriental enough to destroy the pleasant il- 
lusion when gained from the distant view. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, and would be 














ai more dirty were it not for the hordes of lean , 
iy and hungry dogs which do all the scavenger 
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no 2. 
BOY SCOUTS—(VII) 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL, D. 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 

There are three classes of scouts. The first 
is called the ‘“tenderfoot.” The requirements 
for admission to this lowest class are, first, 
to know the scout law, the sign, the salute, and 
the significance of the badge; then to know the 
composition and history of the mational flag, 
and the customary forms of respect due to it. 
I hardly think that there is a person in this 
room except myself that knows the history of 
the American flag; and I did not know it until 
I listened about a fortnight ago to a very in- 
teresting lecture by Hon. Curtis Guild at San- 
ders Theatre in Cambridge. Thirdly, the tender- 
foot must know how to tie four out of the fol- 
lowing knots: square or reef, sheet-bend, bow- 
line, fisherman’s sheepshank, halter, clove hitch, 
timber hitch, and two half hitches. How many 
persons in this audience can tie those knots? I 
can only tie three out of the nine; yet they are 
very useful knots and to acquire skill in tying 
thees knots is first-rate discipline for eye and 
hand, and for memory too. I used to know 
how to tie three other of these knots; but I 
have forgotten them. The boy who gives the 
scout promise is enrolled as a tenderfoot and is 
entitled to wear the tenderfoot badge. 

What must this tenderfoot do, in order to 
become a_ second-class scout? He must pass 
the following tests—first, he must serve at 
least one month as a tenderfoot; secondly, he 
must learn elementary first aid to the injured 
and bandaging. He must also learn the treat- 
ment for fainting, shock, fractures, bruises, 
sprains, injuries in which the skin is broken, 
burns, and scalds. He must know how to carry 
injured persons, and the use of the triangular 
and roller bandages and tourniquet. Very few 
people in this room could pass that examina- 
tion; and yet it is expected of a scout who, 
very likely, is not more than thirteen or four- 
teen years old. The scout also learns elemen- 
tary signalling, knows the semaphore, or 
American Morse, or Myer alphabet, and sig- 
nalling across stretches of country or sea. He 
must “track” half a mile in twenty-five minutes, 
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much of the time on hands and knees; or, if in 
town, he must describe satisfactorily the con- 
tents of one store window out of four observed 
for one minute each. There is serious train- 
ing required for meeting these tests. Let any 
one of us go along Washington Street, between 
Summer and Boylston Streets, and look into 
four shop windows one minute each, and then 
go away and immediately attempt to describe 
satisfactorily the contents of any one of the 
four. I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
there are very, very few of us in this room who 
could accomplish that feat; for it requires care- 
ful observation of four different groups of ob- 
jects, then the ability to remember just what 
was seen in one of those groups, the impression 
being necessarily confused somewhat by the 
quick sight of the other three. An interesting 
experiment was tried at the Union Club in this 
city on twenty members of that club, an experi- 
ment contrived and executed by Hon. George 
G. Crocker, for many years the Chairman of 
the Rapid Transit Commission. He had heard 
about numerous accidents among the admirable 
Italian workmen who built the subway, and 
some of these cases having come into court, 
Mr. Crocker noticed that there was the greatest 
diversity of testimony as to what happened in 
these accidents, and that the various witnesses 
were seldom able to give concordant accounts 
of what happened. So Mr. Crocker got twenty 
members of the Union Club, lawyers, judges, 
and business men—all educated, successful, and 
highly esteemed persons—to witness a little act 
or play which took a minute and a half in the 
acting, and to listen at the same time to what 
the actors said. There were two _ important 
points in that little play a minute and a half 
long; one was-a remark made by one of the 
actors, and the other concerned the whereabouts 
of a certain pocketbook which as a matter of fact, 
lay on the table in plain sight of all the twenty wit- 
nesses at the end of the little play. Each one 
of the witnesses was to write out immediately 
an account of what he had seen and heard. The 
play lasted only a minute and a half, and there 
were only four actors, all of whom were good 
actors who could easily be seen, heard, and un- 
derstood. Out of the twenty, three men imme- 
diately said, “We cannot do this thing.” They 
gave it up. They would not even try to de- 
scribe in writing what they had seen and heard. 
The other seventeen wrote out a description, 
each for himself, of what they had seen and 
heard. No two of these descriptions were the 
same, or much resembled each other; and not 
a single one of the seventeen got the two im- 
portant points in that little play only a minute 
and a half long. Some got one of the two 
points; others got the other; and some of them 
did not apprehend either point. These twenty 
gentlemen were all highly educated, experi- 
enced persons; and yet they could not tell cor- 
rectly what they had seen and heard in a min- 
ute and a half. The test prescribed for enter- 
ing the second class of scouts is therefore a 
serious one. It takes youth to meet it, after 
training. I said at the start that I was inter- 
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ested in the scout law and organization ‘as a 
means of education. This piece of training just 
described is better practice for eye, memory, 
and English style than most of our schools at- 
ford any of their pupils between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. 

“Go a mile in twelve minutes at scout’s pace 
—about fifty steps running and fifty walking al- 
ternately.” This is a speed of five miles an 
hour. This again is an excellent task or test- 
ing, a good thing to be learned, a good thing 
to be able to do. 

The sixth item in the requirements of a sec- 
ond-class scout is “Use properly knife or 
hatchet.” Few of the pupils in our public 
schools up to eighteen years of age learn either 
of these things at school. Some are fortunate 
enough to learn them out of school. I passed 
five years in the Boston Public Latin School, 
the years from ten to fifteen; but was never 
taught in that school to do anything with my 
hands except to write and cipher. I had no 
manual training, no laboratory work, no use of 
any instrument of precision. My father, who 
was much in advance of his time in matters of 
education, took pains to have me taught car- 
pentering and wood-turning, but that training I 
obtained out of school-hours. Some improve- 
ments in this respect have recently been made 
in our public schools; but much remains to be 
done before our schools are brought up to the 
standard of the scout rules and practices. 

The seventh requirement is, “Prove ability to 
build a fire in the open, using not more than 


two matches.” This is education by doing 
things, and doing them right. When _ the 


scouts go camping, they want a fire very much, 
no matter whether the weather be wet or dry, 
windy or calm. 


The eighth item is, “Cook a quarter of a 
pound of meat and two potatoes, in the open, 


without the ordinary kitchen utensils.” Is 
there anybody in this room who could do that? 
I could not. 

Ninth—“Earn and deposit at least one dol- 
lar in a public bank.” These are directions to 
children of twelve years old and upwards, and 
a scout may easily obtain the rank of second- 
class scout by the time he is thirteen years of age 
but he must have earned and deposited in a 
public bank at least one dollar. 

“Know the sixteen principal points of the 
compass.” That is a rare attainment among the 
pupils of our public schools, very rare. I hap- 
pen to know them, because I have piloted a 
boat many years along the New England coast. 
It is, however, a useful attainment which tends 
to accuracy in observation and description in 
city Or country, at sea or in the woods. The 
training of the boy scout who has entered the 
second-class has been a training not of the e} 
and hand or body alone, but a training in skil 
in doing things which man in his natural state 
had to do for his living, in a literal sense. 

things which the 


are hunter, the forester. and 
the fisherman need to know. They bring the 
boy scout into contact with nature, and with 


the primitive needs of mankind.—Address. 
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COLLEGE AND SUCCESS 
M. A. SIMON 

Whether a college education is to assist in attaining 
success depends upon ithe man who acquires it. The 
thing it will do for any man is to develop ‘his analytical 
power. He will grasp an idea quicker and occasionally 
make more out of it than a man 
through the process of education. 
vantages. 


who has not gone 
These are ‘the ad- 
To be a success in the business world a man must 
have, first of all, hope ‘as hope is the spark of lfe’s en- 
terprises. He must be able to concentrate his mind and 
work on one thing, and, last of all, 
common sense. 
a school 

If a man takes up correspondence, the 
teach him the form and general rules of a letter, but 
the tact and common sense form ithe 
portant part must come out of his thinking cell and not 
his memory. 


must possess sound 


Any of these qualities cannot be got in 


1 1 sty 
school will 


ry 


which 


most irm- 


In learning any line of business the college man will 
learn it faster, but the alertness of mind ito grasp the 
hard problems, which you must have in order to make a 
success of any 
upon yourself. 


business undertaking, depends 
College will teach a man etiquette and polish him or 
the outside, but success in social life depends upon his 
character. 
Education makes only one-fourth of the man. 


—Exchange. 
+-0-}-0--0- 


PEACE DAY, MAY 18 

Will you assist in making Peace Day this 
special appeal for international peace? For more than 
ten years the schools of the United States have been ob- 
serving May 18 as Peace Day. 

This year we are to celebrate again the event which 
emphasizes the interdependence of nations and points to 
the time when the citizens of every land and the mem- 
bers of every race shall live together in mutual helpful- 
ness and service. The present 
change the philosophy of life 





year a 


world crisis does not 
nor the trend of human 
It is indeed a tragic interruption. When the 
delirium of war is over, an iron law will compel those 
now engaged in mutual destruction to seek one another 


progress. 


again. The day must come when the peoples of the 
world will work in common once again. This idea 
should be impressed in the Peace Day observance this 


year. The spectacle of human suffering and devastation 
should fire every and girl with a permanent re- 
and the thought should be in- 
grained that war can be eliminated by the will of the 
people. 


boy 
vulsion against war, 


The League will be glad to give any information con- 
Peace Day literature. We 

presentation of “In the Vanguard” for 
normal schools, which, 


cerning recommend the 
secondary and 
through the generosity of the 
author, Katrina Trask, by special arrangement with her 
manager, is offered for the first time for Peace Day and 
commencement exercises. We also recommend “The 
Enemy” for secondary school boys, and “A Pageant 
Peace” for These 
generously contributed to the League by 
Dix. All a virile 


t war, an appealing argument for an 


have been 


SJeulah Marie 


elementary schools. 


these productions are condemnation 
orderly world, 
and a practical manifestation of common interests 
common responsibilities. 


We should realize that it is our duty to remain true to 

ur conception of peace in order that we may be able t 
co-operate in the work of reconstruction after the war 
Humanity must be above nations. 


Most sincerely yours, 





Fannie Fern Andrews, 


American School Peace League, Bosten 
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BOOK TABLE. 
A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Charles Harris, Ph. D., 


Professor of German in Western Reserve, University. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 352 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

This new German grammar is not a mere duplication 
of a task already competently done, as is the case wi th 
many modern language publicati ons; it is an attempt to 
satisfy a real need, that of a scientific treatise_gn German 
grammar not intended for the beginner. The book dis- 
cusses the whole subject in a systematic way, with at- 
tention to the many details that must be omitted in any 
text primarily for the learner. Professor Harris as- 
sumes some acquaintance with the language, or with 
other languages, and then proceeds to treat the mz aterial 
by subjects or groups of subjects, without any reference 
to the relative difficulty of the matters considered. The 
function of the work is therefore that of a text for 
reference or for systematic advanced instruction in 
grammar. 

The treatment is divided into three parts. Part I, dis- 
cusses spelling, pronunciation and inflection, or roughly 
the forms of words. Part 2 discusses Syntax, or the re- 
lations of words to one another and the composition of 
the sentence. Part 3 discusses the formation of words, 
the relation of German to English, and the rise and de- 
velopment of the German language. An adequate index 
is appended. In accordance with the character of the 
work there are no _ exercises or “lessons.”’ There is 
thowever, an abundance of illustrations. The typography 
and binding are excellent; the paper pleasing to handle. 
Mechanically and as to content the book leaves little to 
‘be desired. It is an extremely creditable piece of work. 


WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF. By Wood- 
row Wilson. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Cloth. 38 pages. 16 mo. Price, 50 cents net. 

With all the ease and grace of expression which people 
thhave come to know from the pen of President Wilson, 
the essay, “When a Man Comes to Himself,” was written 
nearly fifteen years ago. As a man, though confined 
almost entirely to academic circles, his essay has an 
undertone of practical thinking, which marked its author 
as a man of wide understanding. Take for instance, his 
elaboration of the negative side of a man’s discovery of 
the way in which his faculties are to be made to fit into 
the world’s affairs. “Men come to themselves by dis- 
covering their limitations no less than by discovering 
their deeper endowments. ...It is the discovery of 
what they can not do, and ought not to attempt, that 
transforms reformers into statemen; and great should be 
the joy of the world over every reformer who comes to 
himself.” It is entertaining to read some of the phil- 
osophy of our president as written long before he 
realized the portion in which he might come to himself 
a dozen times over and still find things to upset his 
equilibrium. Harper & Brothers have published: the 
essay in attractive form. 


BIBLE STORIES AND_ POEMS. Superintendents’ 
edition. By Wilbur F. Crafts, Washington, D. C. 
Illustrated Bible selections commission. Octavo. 
Cloth. 544 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The compiler of this work has placed the schools of 
the land under obligation to him for two reasons: I. for 
giving them the most recent and complete information 
of the plans adopted in many states of the Union and in 
lands abroad for the reading of the Bible in their public 
schools; and II, for his capital selections from the Bible 
that can be used in the schools without affronting the 
religious preferences of any _ religious bodies. These 
selections have been endorsed by representatives of a 
score of religious denominations, including Evangelicals, 
Liberals and Hebrews, and have been the theme of a 
friendly letter by Cardinal Gibbons. Naturally these 
selections are of Old Testament stories, on which there 
could be larger agreement than on the New Testament 
section of the Bible, where controversy might prevail. 

To say that this work has cost Mr. Crafts and his 
associates many a long hour of labor would be to say 
only a part of the truth. The book is valuable enough 
to take away many of the objections from those who do 
not believe in Bible-reading in the schools, and have 
said so through legislative enactment; and also to give 
hope that some day the Bible may be read in all our 
schools—without comment it may be, and thus aid in the 
teligious education of the pupils that need its profound 
and healthy teachings. 
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ELEMENTARY HUMAN BIOLOGY. By J. E. Pea- 
body and A. E. Hunt. Néw York: Thé™ Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 194 pages. Price, 66 
cents. 

This little book belongs to the class of those that can- 
not be laid aside until they are finished. It is as interest- 
ing as fiction, while presenting the essential facts of a 
great and important science. Within its brief compass 
it treats in an adequate way all the material of Hygiene 
and Physiology that is suitable for the ordinary: class- 
room, including such topics as Foods and their Uses, 
Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, etc. An important 
feature is the chapter on Stimulants and Narcotics, which 
meets the requirements relative to temperance instruc- 
tion in the various states. Additional optional chapters 
are added on the Skin, the Skeleton, the Muscles, the 
Eyes, the Ears, and the Nervous System. The book is 
well-written, carefully illustrated and attractively printed, 

For an elementary study of the subject (which is all 
most pupils of school age require and most schools have 
time for) the work is entirely satisfactory. For the all- 
too-common adult who is ignorant of the fundamental 
processes of his own existence it is almost invaluable, 
because it is not merely instructive, but at once instruc- 
tive and interesting. 


ALTERNATE EXERCISES IN INTRODUCTORY 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Victor E. 
Francois, Ph. D. (College of the City of New York). 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
143 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

The popularity of Professor Francois’s “Introductory 
French Prose Composition” has led to the preparation 
of this new edition, containing entirely new material for 
composition, although based on the same text as the 
older work. The essential features of the earlier book 
have been retained, with the addition of sets of Englis 
questions for oral composition based on the texts o 
Part Two, an English-French vocabulary, and a table of 
irregular verbs. The last two improvements will be 
found in all future editions of the original work as well. 
Taken with the author’s “Beginners’ French,” “Es- 
sentials of French,” and “Advanced French Prose Com- 
position,” the present text provides a comprehensive 
course in the language. 


IN THE LAND OF THE HEAD-HUNTERS. By 
Edward S_-Curtis, author of “The North American 
Indian,” and “Indian Days of the Long Ago.” 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. Large 
12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 113 pp. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20. 

Mr. Curtis is an authority on the Indian. It has been 
an absorbing study with him for many years. In this 
work, which had its inception in the preparation of a 
scenario depicting Indian life, he takes us by pen and 
handsome pictures to the Indians of northern British 
Columbia, who he asserts were at one time head-hunters, 
and tells their story in fascinating language. The scenes 
caught by his camera, and reproduced in the book with 
superb art, are a special attraction. And what have not 
the publishers done in printing, color effects, cuts and 
binding to make the volume most attractive. It is a 
work of art. 


ALMA’S SENIOR YEAR. By Louise M. Breiten- 
bach, author of Alma at Hadley Hall, Alma’s Soph- 
more Year, Alma’s Junior Year, etc. Boston: Page 
rer gags Illustrated by John Goss. Illuminated 
Cloth. 318 pp. Price, $150. 

This is the fourth volume of che Hadley Hall series by 
the same author. The series give an interesting account 
of boarding school life for girls and indicate the 
charm which may come to girls while away at school. 
To those who have read the first three volumes this will 
furnish a welcome addition and will not only show the 
fine qualities which endeared Alma to her former friends 
but shows how she fulfilled her ambition to become a 
senior “Summa cum laude.” Even if a girl has not read 
the former volumes she would be sufficiently interested 


with this one as not to lay it down until she reaches the 
very last page 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 





« EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or aceat administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 














APRIL. 


99.24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


92-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 

Association, Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department ot 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 


93: Central Division Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 


Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 


tur, secretary. 


95: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


96-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

97-30: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
29-May iE Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 


O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 149 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 
sec’y. 

29-30: Bennington County (Ver- 
mont) Educational Associa- 
tion. Bennington. Superinten- 
dent J. D. Whittier, South Shafts- 
bury, pres. 


29-30: Wisconsin Congress of 
Mothers’ and Parent Teachers 
Associations. Kenosha. Mrs. H. 


A. Betts, pres; Mrs. G. N. 
Tremper, Kenosha, second vice- 
pres., Wisconsin Congress. of 


Mothers. 
MAY. 
5-8: Western Drawing and Manuai 
Training Association. Chicago 


Wilson H. Henderson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., sec’y. 

6-8: Georgia Educational 

tion. Macon. 

Arbor and Bird Day, Wisconsin. 
Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 

Association. Bridgeport. George 

E. Thompson, Norwalk,  pres.; 

Miss M. Louise Collins, Stamford, 

sec’y. 

7: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Association. Hartford. 

7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Nothern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

12-19: National Conference of 
Charities and Correction 3alti- 
more, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Associa- 


- 
‘ 

_ 
‘ 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 


sec’y. 


17-19: Third annual Institute and 

Conference for Teachers of Con- 
tinuation, Industrial, Commercial 
and Evening Schools of Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh. Warren E. Hicks, 
assistant for Industrial Education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 


18: Peace Day. 
JUNE. 


3-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Berkeley, California. George B. 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


24-July National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 


25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unidns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


PUL... 
1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge.  fggeeva E. 
Keene, N. H., 


98-August 6: es of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con- 
nection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


Mason, 


AUGUST. 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


97. 
ent. 


OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss’ Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Sunt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

98-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A, Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ 
tion. Des Moines. O. E. 
sec’y. 


Associa- 
Smith, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HARWICH. Superintendent Lor- 
ing G, Williams has_ been unani- 
mously re-elected for three years by 
the Union District, at a salary of 
2,000, with $400 a year for expenses 
in covering the district. Schook 
affairs have never been in_ better 
condition here. The vocational agri- 
cultural work is proving an inspira- 
tion to the whole community, and 
the manual training, sewing and 
cane-seating work is popular. Nearly 
ninety per cent. of the teachers in 
Harwich are either normal or col- 
lege graduates, and their salaries 
have been increased several times. 

BOSTON. The tenth annual 
meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England was held in Boston 
last week, and it was a most excel- 
lent meeting. Never have the 
papers and addresses been of such a 
high standard. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Dr. William T. Peck, High 
School, Providence, president; Pro- 
fessor Edward K. Rand, Harvard 
University, vice-president; Professor 
George E. Howes, Williams Col- 
lege, secretary and treasurer; Pro- 
fessor Florence A. Gragg, Smith 
College, and Professor Charles S. 
Knox, St. Paul’s, Concord, executive 
committee for two years; Professor 
F. E, Stevens, Boston University, 
registrar. 

Miss Dora Williams of the Boston 
Normal School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting. The 
other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents, Clara B. Cutler of the H. 
L. Pierce School, Bertha F. Cud- 
worth of the Mary Hemenway 
School and Julia E. Dickson of the 
Dillaway School; recording secre- 
tary, Annie R. Mohan of the Emer- 
son School; corresponding  secre- 
tary, Margaret A. Nichols, Girls’ 
High School, re-elected: treasurer, 
Elsie M. Blake, Roxbury High 
School; assistant treasurer, E. Lora 
Pratt, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School; directors to serve two 
years, Dora L. Lourie, Wells 
School; Fannie B. Prince, assistant 
instructor in manual training; Edith 
A. Scanlon, Gilbert Stuart School; 
Clara S. Gay, High School of Prac- 
tical Arts. 

WEBSTER. At a union meeting 
of the School Committees of 
Webster and Dudley, Ernest W. 
Robinson was unanimously — elected 
superintendent of schools of the two 
towns for the next three years. A 
vote of commendation was extended 
to Mr. Robinson by both boards for 
the success with which he has 
governed the schools of the two 
towns. He has had charge of the 
schools of the two towns for twelve 
years. Mr. Robinson is to receive 
an increase of $100, 
salary $2,650. 


GREENFIELD 


making his 


cs conference of 
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school committees of Franklin, Co., 
was held by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in the high school, April IH. 
About forty representatives of school 
committees and superintendents 
were in attendance. The conference 
was conducted by F. G. Wadsworth, 
agent of the state board, who gave 
an address. William Orr, deputy 
commissioner, Walter I. Hamilton 
and E. S. Coggswell, agent of the 
board, and Superintendent C._ S. 
Lyman of Hudson addressed the 
meeting. 

The Franklin County School .men 
held a “Ladies’ Day” at the Mannon 
House, April 17. Superintendent 
Robert Martin of Ashfield, presided. 
A resume of school legislation was 
given by Superintendent E. F. 
Howard, Northfield, and songs were 
sung by Superintendent Clay of 
North Dana. There were about 
twenty-five in attendance. 


DEERFIELD. Chester D. Stiles 
has been re-elected superintendent 
of Deerfield, Conway, Sunderland 
and Whately. 


ASHFIELD. Robert W. Martin 
has received his re-election as super- 
intendent for the towns of Ashfield, 
Cummington, Goshen and Plainfield. 


NORTH DANA. Charles L. 
Clay, has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of New Salem, Dana, 
Greenwich and Prescott, the resigna- 
tion to take effect at the close of the 
school year. 


WENDELL. The school com- 
mittees of Wendell, Erving, 
Leverett, and Shutesbury, met in 
Greenfield recently, and_ re-elected 
Mrs. Cora A. Stearns as superinten- 
dent of schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, William Carev 


Poland, for forty-five years a mem- 
ber of the Brown faculty and the 
senior active member of the faculty, 
resigned last week. He will retire 
from his position as head of the de- 
partment of art in June. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association has 
been offered a prize of $1,000 by 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company to be awarded to the 
author of the best original pamphlet 
on social hygiene for adolescents 
between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen years, approved by a committee 
of judges to be selected by the As- 

iat Competition for this 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance: 
Comnany desires to use the winning 
mong its industrial policy 
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quests for further information to 
The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 


\ survey of industrial art condi- 
tions for women in this city has been 
authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion to be undertaken by Dr. James 
P. Haney, director of drawing in 
high schools, who has been directed 
to assign the industrial art teachers 
in the Washington Irving High 
School in succession to make the 
necessary visits and report upon 
conditions in this city. 

The great value of this survey will 
result in the development of an ex- 
tensive card catalogue of employers 
who use those trained in the em- 
ployment of drawing Such a cata- 
logue would include not only 
women’s magazines that employ 
many draughtswomen in costume 1l- 
lustration but would also include 
commercial designers, and many 
smaller firms. It was true that not 
all firms employed women’ workers 
at the present time but unquestion- 
ably with the higher training of 
draughtswomen the advantages of 
their employment for certain forms 
of commercial work would be _in- 
creasingly evident and new openings 
would continually occur. 

Dr. Haney estimates that there are 
over thirty different art industries in 
New York City which need assis- 
tance of trained designers. These 
comprise workers in art metal in- 
terior decorators, various forms of 
textile producers etc. 

The plan proposed is that each of 
the industrial art teachers be given a 
group of firms to visit for one 
month. The teachers so _ assigned 
will, in consultation with the direc- 
tor of art, make a careful survey of 
the work of from’ twenty-five to 
thirty firms, determining the _ kinds 
and methods of art work done in the 
different establishments, such as_ the 
opportunities for young women 
workers, the pay and chances for ad- 
vancement, what chances are offered 
for apprenticeship and teaching in 
the trade. Consultations would be 
held with the employers to ascertain 
their criticism of the work of be- 
ginners and the hours suggested for 
the strengthening of the _ technical 
courses in the high schools 

Besides this the investigator would 
apprise the different manufacturers 
visited of the work of the schor 
and cause the heads of the various 


commercial art departments to visit 


the schools and see the pupils in the 


process of training 
It had already been ascertained 
Irom experimental visits of this type, 
made by the director of art, that the 
most valuable criticism 
facturers could thus b secured at 
first hand, while the intro 
the manufacturer to the s id 
served to awaken in him the enest 
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NEW. JERSEY. 

BELLEVILLE. Students of a 
graduate class of Teachers’ College 
in educational administration have 
made as field work a critical survey 
of the school systems of Belleville 
and Leonia, New Jersey. They went 
into the schools, visited the classes, 
and tested the children, their tests 
including measurements of the re- 
sults of work in each grade in hand- 
writing, reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
English composition, history and 
geography. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Ex-President Ira 
Remsem of Johns Hopkins gave a 
talk on his recent trip to New Zea- 
land at the last meeting of the Edu- 
cational Society of Baltimore The 
annual meeting and dinner of the 
society will be held May 15 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DUNMORE. The Philadelphia 
North American gave the music fea- 
tures of Dunmore more than a page 
of elaborately illustrated and _ bril- 
liantly praisetul report. Superinten- 
dent C. F. Hoban has, in fourteen 
years, given this town a national re- 
putation in its music, 

CHAMBERSBURG Dr. Anna 
J. McKeag, president of Wilson Col- 
lege for the past three years, will re- 
turn to the Department of Educa- 
tion of Wellesley College, where she 
was for ten years. Dr. McKeag is 
eminently scholarly and is held in 
high esteem in this state as well as in 
Massachusetts. 

PITTSBURGH. The enrollment 
has increased 9,000 in one year 

VANDERGRIFT. T. T. Allen 
has been re-elected supervising | 
cipal of the Vandergrift schools 
a term of three years at $2,500 
annum 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY Dr ( be 
Thach, President of th: Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 
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the closing session of the annual con 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


There is Something Substantial 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would not show an 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


years. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 





SPRINGFIELD, 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








venience, into two terms; the first 
from June 17 to July 23; the second 
from July 24 to August 28. Students 
may register either for the first term 
only, with nine points of credit, or 
for the second term only with nine 
points, or for both terms with eight 
een points. It is expected that the 
success of the first summer session, 
1914, enrolling eleven hundred  stu- 
dents, will be surpassed under the 
greatly increased faculty of ninety- 
seven members. 


OKLAHOMA. 


NORMAN. The State University 
came out of the Biennial Legislative 
session in good shape. There is to 
be a new science building costing 
$100,000 and a quarter of a million 
dollars a year for maintenance. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


NEWARK. In Newark there are 
more than 4,300 pupils enrolled, 660 
of whom are in the High School. In 
1900 the total enrollment in the High 
School was 244. There are 130 
teachers and principals exclusive of 
cadet teachers. There are fiteen 
buildings used for school purposes. 
Thirty new fire-proof schoolrooms 
equipped with vacuum cleaner sys- 
tems have been erected and used for 
the first time since September 1, 
1913. 

At least one hundred recent grad- 
uates of the High School are attend- 
ing colleges or normal _ schools; 
twenty-five others are teaching in 
public schools. One hundred _ stu- 
dents will graduate this year in High 
School. There are special labora- 
tories fully equipped for Physics, 
Chemistry, Physical Geography, anc 
Botany. The work performed in 
these laboratories is accepted by all 
colleges and universities. There are 
at least twenty pianos and_ six 
victrolas in various school buildings. 
There are work benches, and _ tools, 
motor driven saw. planer and joiner 
for manual training, sewing room 
with cutting tables and sewing 


machines, and a fully equipped 
kitchen for the domestic science de- 
partment. 

A Teachers’ Training Course is 
conducted following High School 
graduation, and thirteen young 
women are taking this course. 
About twenty teachers are now in 
the Newark Schools who completed 
this course within the last three 
years. Others are teaching in rural 
schools. 

One hundred boys and girls whose 
homes are not in Newark are en- 
rolled in the Newark High School 
this year. These young people 
represent fourteen different town- 
ships and villages. Almost $4,000 is 
received annually in foreign tuition 
from this source alone. 

It costs approximately $140,000 a 
year to operate the Newark School 
System, of this amount about $90,000 
is used to pay teachers, $25,000 to pay 
bonds and interest, $12,000 for jani- 
tors and other employes, $4,000 for 
fuel, and $8,000 for all other purposes 
including light, supplies, repairs, in- 
surance, etc., says Superintendent 


W. Hawkins. 


YOUNGSTOWN. Superinten- 
dent N. H. Chaney has had the 
heartiest co-operation of principals, 
teachers and the public in his effort 
to keep the schools. progressive. 
Among the good things achieved is 
an open-air court, and an open-air 
gymnasium and pupils are in each 
each day when the weather is safe 
for out-of-door activities. 

In the two high schools—the Ray- 
en and the South High—are near 
1,400 students, the enrollment having 
doubled in six years. The South 
High has full manual training with 
wood work, machinery, forges, etc., 
for the boys, and cooking, sewing, 
laundry, etc., for the girls. The high 
school building is one of the best in 


the state, with nine acres including 
one of the best school athletic fields 
in the country. The entire cost of 
building and grounds was above 
$350,000 

CINCINNATI. By the wi 
Laura L. Ogden Whaling, of Cin 
nati, Miami University receives 


$250,000 to be expended on a first 





class dormitory for men, with an 
additional $10,000, the income from 
which is to provide for the upkeep of 
the building. A _ contribution of 
$10,000 is added to the Alumni Loan 
Fund already being developed by the 
institution. When numerous personal 
bequests are cared for the residue 
of the estate is to be divided be- 
tween Miami and the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum Association, Miami’s share of 
this residue will probably provide 
about $200,000 as the beginning of an 
endowment fund. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Among the can- 
didates for nomination for governor 
Kentucky are two schoolmasters, 
H. H. Cherry, principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Bowling Green, and 
H. V McChesney, former state su- 
perintendent. Mr. McChesney was 
previously a county superintendent. 


MICHIGAN, 
DETROIT. Miss Cook, of the 


English department, Central High 
School, has inaugurated a _ unique 
system of public speaking in her 
classes which does not interfere with 
the regular memorizing of poems re- 
quired by the English department 
Each Monday a different student 
acts as toastmaster at a _ foodless 
banquet. He assigns topics to the 
students one week previous to the 
banquet, thus giving them time to 
prepare speeches. He is then given 
complete charge of the class by 
Miss Cook, and calls upon his 
speakers. Topics which would never 
be discussed in the routine of the 
class are in this way brought up 





RESIDENTS. Superintendents, 





Principals, and others are invited 
to correspond with Secretary of 
Classical Association of New 
England, Williamstown, Mass., to 
secure teachers of Greek or Latin. alone 


or combined with other subjects. No 
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INDIANA. 
LAFAYETTE. The extension 
department of Purdue University 
operated a “Dairy Feeding Special’ 
train of two lecture and two exhibit 
cars over the interurban lines of the 
north central part of the _ state. 
Farmers and agricultural classes 
from the schools manifested great 

interest in the meetings. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE.  Superin- 
tendents from twenty-five cities of 
the state attended the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Central Indiana 
Superintendents’ Club here April 15. 
Round table conferences on “Bible 
Study in the Schools.” The 
Teachers’ Retirement Law,” and 
“Medical Inspection” were the 

feature of the program. 


BLOOMINGTON. The Con- 
ference on Educational Measure- 
ments was held here April 15-16. 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres director of 
research of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and S. A. Courtis of Detroit 
headed the list of speakers. 


PERU. Commercial, religious 
and educational leaders are combin- 
ing forces here to foster a play- 
ground movement. Plans are being 
made to equip playgrounds in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The Municipal 
Research Committee of the Civic 
and Commerce Association has 
made its report to the Board of 
Education on the survey of the busi- 
ness administration of the public 
schools. The survey was made at 
the request of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board has accepted the 
report as a working basis for re- 
organizing the business department, 
and the new business executive has 
been instructed to co-operate with 
the bureau of municipal research in 
putting its recommendations into 
effect. 

The most important recommenda- 
ions of the committee were for a 
yusiness executive, under the super- 
intendent, for a segregated budget of 
proposed expenditures, for an  over- 
seer of buildings, for standard speci- 
ition of supplies and equipment, 
a central supply house, and for a 
modern system of accounting to 
how the financial condition of the 
department accurately. 

Work has already been begun on 
ng new systems of stores and 
shop records. 

The report was submitted by F. S 
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Staley, director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. It is the work 
of J. R. Kingman, chairman of the 
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ST. PAUL. The Teachers’ Train- 
ing School of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Education will: open at 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, June 14. 
Similar schools will be held at 
Crookston and Morris, where there 
are separate schools of agriculture 
associated with the University of 
Minnesota. 

The object of these _ training 
scheols is to afford instruction in 
methods of teaching, school organi- 
zation, and management; to offer re- 
view work and eredit courses in 
subjects required for common 
school certificates; and to give 
special instruction in agriculture, 
manual training, home economics, 
drawing and music. 


Special courses are offered for 
consolidated school principals, for 
principals of graded schools, and for 
training teachers in high schools. 
The courses for training teachers in- 
clude organization and management 
of the training department, country 
life, and nature study. Elementary 
library methods may also be studied 
by rural teachers, and teachers in 
charge of training departments. 


WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA. The Wisconsin 
Congress of Mothers’ and Parent- 
Teacher’s Associations will hold its 
fifth annual convention here next 
week, April 29 and 30. Prospects in- 
dicate a most enthusiastic meeting. 
Superintendent B. E. Nelson, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Mrs. O. T. Bright, vice-presi- 
dent ‘of the National Congress of 
Mothers, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, pres- 
ident of the same organization, and 
Mrs. M. P. Higgins, state president 
Massachusetts Congress, will be 
among the speakers. 


MADISON. The high cost of 
procuring an education has no 
terrors for Rollis G. Conant of 
Hancock, and Stanley T. Vaughn of 
Westfield. During the last winter 
these two students at the University 
of Wisconsin have lived in a tent on 
the university grounds. Room rent 
was eliminated. They cooked their 
own meals and reduced the cost of 
board to a minimum. 

Last year during the summer ses- 
sion of the university there were a 
number of campers on the university 
grounds. The two students utilized 
one of these tents and by construct- 
ing weather shelters and building 
platforms provided a warm dwelling 
place for themselves. Their tent 
was about two miles from the unt- 
versity building, but they walked it 


four times each day. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. Chicago will be well 








represented at the woman's inter- 
national peace congress at The 
Hague. Miss Jane Addams will be 
chairman of the congress. Among 
the other Chicago delegates will be: 
Miss Grace Abbott of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective Association, Miss 
Florence Holbrook, chairman of the 
peace committee of the Chicago 
Political Equality League; Mrs. W 
I. Thomas, secretary of the peace 
party; Miss Sophonisba Breckin- 
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California Expositions 
personally conducted and independent tours 
uf from 21 to 44 days—rate $195 to $3295., all 
expenses except meals on trains.. Specia) 
trainsleave New York on June 2), July 1st, 5, 
5, 8, 10, 21,29, Aug. 4.7, 14. Via Grand Canyon- 
Yellowstone and Canadian Rockies. Choice 
of routes. This Bureau endorsed by the 
Globe Newspaper and the Railroads. Btate 
The date on which you wish to leave and re- 
ceive full details. Address W. 8. Rymen 
tourist Agency, Dept.T. 12 West Sist St., 
New York City. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
A special schoo! for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13, 
For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TA«E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mass— 
achusetts Board of Education for the positian 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1104, will be held in 
Boston, — 5and 6.1915. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Commissioner of Edn- 
cation. Room 502. Ford Building, Boston, Mase 








ridge, Miss Jeannette Hall, and Dr. 
Caroline Hedger. Mrs. Louis F. 
Post, formerly of Chicago but at 
present of Washington, will also be 
a delegate. 

The delegates expect to be gone 
about six weeks. The delegates 
sailed on the Ryndam, April 13. 
Delegates from other cities include: 
Mrs. John Jay White and Mrs. 
George Rublee of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Glendower Evans and 
Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews of Bos- 
ton; Mrs .Anna Garlin Spencer of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Morrison Fuller 
of St. Louis, and Mrs. Hamilton 
Holt of New York, Miss Grace de 
Graff of Portland, Oregon 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA. High school as well 
as college subjects will be given at 
the Emporia State Normal School 


summer session by the faculty of 
125 members, The training school 


is beautifully equipped; there are 
large and onvenient laboratories, 
and the school has many other ex- 
eptional advantages Special 
courses will include methods in high 
school subjects, music drawing, 


commerce, manual training, drawing 





BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS Examino 
ations of candidates for certificates of qual 
ificates te serve as teachers in the Day and 
Evening Industria! Schools and in the Con- 
tinuation Schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal Schoolhouse. Huntington 
avenue, near the Fenway, on Saturday, June 
5, 1915 

Circulars containing detailed information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 


Secretary, School Committee. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST, 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now - 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° . 


120 Tremort Street, Boston, Mass. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACH es 


Principals and Superintend- 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 

WM. RUFFER, Manager 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DEnver.coLo 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOr 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
ounded 1897 
10! TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, rnc WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me te a tetter cardicate.” 





and athletics. The attendance last 
year was 1,831. 

There are 1,208 students and_ 250 
training school students in the State 
Normal School of this city; T. W. 
Butcher, president 

In the first two weeks of April, 
the Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia enrolled 200 new students 
from all parts of Kansas. — Many 
teachers are enrolling now for the 
spring and summer, the winter dis- 
trict school terms having closed. 
Forty new _ classes have been 
organized to care for the influx of 
new students. Sixty per cent. of the 
new students are taking college 
work. According to figures in the 
office of W. S. Bixler, registrar, the 
total attendance for the present year 
is 3.205 students. This surpasses all 
former records by nearly 400. 





IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Miss Pearl De- 
Jarnette was re-elected superinten- 
dent of the Polk County Schools for 
her second term. Former county 
Superintendent Mrs. Jennie Steele 
Huegle was her closest competitor. 

OTTUMWA. Superintendent H. 
E. Blackmar has been re-elected for 
a term of three years at a salary ot 
$3,000 for first year; $3,300 for 
second year, and $3,600 for third 
year. 

MAGNOLIA. _ The _ progressive 
movement in Harrison county is 
now manifesting itself in the direc- 
tion of consolidated schools, Pisgah, 
one among the smaller towns in the 
county, is to be the center of a con- 
solidated district with a $25,000 
school building. Beebeetown, a 


community which was a town before 
the railroads came across the state, 
is moving to secure a $10,000 school 
for a number of districts which will 
consolidate. Magnolia is planning a 
$35,000 school building which will be 
a consolidated district center, 
Mondamin is planning a _ $25,000 
building and Modale people are get- 
ting into the consolidation business 
with plans for a modern structure 
which will be sufficient to accommo- 
date the school population of the 
surrounding territory. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. Superintendent C. C. 
Starr has issued a manual on moral 
training for use by all the teachers in 
Fresno schools. “The virtues are to 
be taught by the indirect and induc 
tive methods,’ he says, “and the 
formal, direct and didactic methods 
are to be rarely used above the 
second grade. The material for such 
instruction is found in the different 
subjects of the course, such as 
hygiene, biography, history, civics 
and literature. In a larger sense 
every subject and the discipline of 
the school a moral value. 

LOS ANGELES. The Lincoln 
High School is matchless in location 
and is not surpassed in architectural 
style, in equipment or appointments. 





UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. At a meet- 
ing for the organization of a state 
teachers’ retirement association, 
with a pension provision as per- 
mitted under the law passed by the 
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legislature in 1913, Dr. George 
Thomas, of the Utah Agricultural 
College at Logan, was elected Pe. 
dent of the association, and Daniel 
H. Robinson, superintendent of the 
Sanpete county schools, vice-presi- 
dent. The state auditor is secretary, 
under the law, and _ the © state 
treasurer is treasurer ex-officio. 

The association will come into ex- 
istence with an initial membership of 
2,500 teachers. All public school 
teachers in the state are eligible for 
membership, save those in Salt Lake 
City, who have a retirement associa- 
tion of their own. 

The state law provides that each 
member of the association shall pay 
one per cent. of his or her monthly 
salary, provided, however, that in 
the case their salaries exceed $1,200 
a year they shall not be required to 
pay more than $1 a month. The 
qualifications for voluntary retire- 
ment at half pay are that the bene- 
ficiary shall have served thirty years 
in the schools. At the discretion of 
the retirement commission teachers 
may be retired upon half pay when 
physically or mentz illy incapacitated 
to continue service after fifteen 
years of service. In the case of re- 
tirement before fifteen years, the 
teacher will receive back all the 
money paid into the association. The 
same rule will apply in the case of 
death 

Those who attended the meeting 
Saturday and took part in the forma- 
tion of the organization were: L. 
Eggertsen, superintendent of the 
public schools f Provo; Ray 
Stewart, superintendent of schools in 
Juab county; Roy F. Homer, princi- 
pal of the branch Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cedar City; Henry H. Blood, 
superintendent of schools for Davis 
County; D. A. Broadbent, superin- 
tendent of schools for Wasatch 
County; Daniel H. Robison, superin- 
tendent of schools for Sanpete 
County; Earl Thompson, superinten- 
dent of schools for Sevier County; 
Dr. George Thomas of the agricul- 
tural college at Logan; Dr. E. G. 
Gowans, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and Lincoln G. Kelly, 
state auditor. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 
MOSCOW. Dr. M. A. Brannon 


has resigned as president of the State 
University but the State Board 
Education has declined to accept 
hoping that he may be prevailed 
upon to withdraw it. 


OREGON. 
CLACKAMAS. Fuyake Fukai, an 


eleven-year-old Japanese girl, in the 
fourth grade, who came to Americ 
with her parents four years ago, won 
a spelling contest between the f tl 
and fifth grades in five schoo 
tricts. 

EUGENE, The Episcopal Church 
authorities are to build a dormitory 
at the State Universit) 





PORTLAND The Oregonian 
has a full page illustrated publ 
school article each week. Much 
it is written by high school students 
as assigned by teachers of English 
A student has from a half column to 
a column when he is assigned to _ it 


and is paid space rates for his work 
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quietly and to the satisfaction of the 
owners. The ship was held up at 
Falmouth, England, when bound for 
Germany with a cargo of foodstuffs, 
and it was expected that the disposi- 
tion of her case would have to -wait 
the sometimes slow processes of the 
prize courts. But the British govern- 
ment, without delaying for prize 
court proceedings, has purchased the 
cargo and has agreed to pay all the 
damages and charges incidental to 
the delay of the cargo and prospec- 
tive profits. So this case, which has 
been the occasion of so much 
rhetoric, disappears from the des- 
patches with a few brief. lines, quietly 
headlined. 
STIFF SENTENCES 
FRAUDS. 


The sentences imposed by — the 
Federal Court for the election frauds 
at Terre Haute, to which reference 
was made in this column last week, 
are calculated to make political 
gangsters sit up and take notice. 
Mayor Roberts, who was described 
by the Federal Judge as the “arch 
conspirator,’ was sentenced to pay 
$2,000 fine, and to serve Six years in 


FOR 


the Federal penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Eli H. Red- 
man, Judge of the Circuit Court of 


Vigo County, and Sheriff Dennis 
Shea were sentenced to five years 
imprisonment; Montgomery, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works, 
Smith, City Judge, and two others 
were given sentences of three years 
each; and fourteen .other city and 
county officials, including the Chief 
of Police, were sentenced to one or 
two years imprisonment. The> re- 
mainder of the convicted men were 
given fines or short terms in the 
local jail or both. Altogether, this 
cleaning up will be long re- 
membered. 


A STRANGE BANK CASE. 


The proceedings brought by the 
Riggs National Bank of Washington 
to secure relief from alleged perse- 
cution at the hands of secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo and Comp- 
troller of the Currency Williams 
have made a great sensation in finan- 
cial and political circles and are 
likely to lead to startline disclosures. 
The officials of the bank claim that 
they have been subject to aspersions 
and persecutions at the hands of 
Comptroller Williams as the result 
of personal malice, and they are tak- 
ing their case to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, from 
which they seek a restraining order 
against the Comptroller to prevent 
the holding back of interest due on 
government bonds owned by the 
bank. It is intimated that Mr. 
Williams furnished $1,000,000 in 
government funds to enable one 
Washington Trust Company to buy 
out another,—a transaction with 
which Mr. Williams’s brother was 
connected; also that he introduced 
the promoter of a mining enterprise 
to a Baltimore bank, with which two 
of his brothers were connected. How 
much or how little ground there 
may be for these and other intima- 
tions can hardly be determined short 
of a searching judicial inquiry. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
“CONTRACTS were recently received by “my sister and myself from fuperintin- 
it dent——. We surely appreciate what you bevedone for vs imrecurs z 
these good positions. We are anticipating a pleasant year at——,”’ writes on April 9 the older 


of two sisters placed without much effort of theirown inthe seme school. The superinten- 
dent who took them on our recommendation writes; “I hope that the-—girls are as good 
#8 some of the other teachers have been whom you bave sent me. if Abey are 
they will be good ones.” It is . R sisters or friends in the same -schood 
often our good fortune to find places when they especially desire it, ard it 
is the frequent opportunity to add the personal effort toa special end like this that lends 
chaims t the routine of everyday Agency work. Itis unnecessary for tcachers to re. 
main in the same position year after year because of the @ifficulty ip finding places 
together elsewhere wifn through the personal effort of the Agrnecy that 

pays attention to details, contracts may be secured in better positions for B TH. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C."W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. $2 Sosy Sind ine'er som wight Ahi bookies 
8 sugeested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS KGW, +ENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FRESE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Wabesh Ave., Chiccgo, lil 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° f''th Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY siiccrcs te Colieres, 





and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Gev- 
~~, 8, forevery REIGN. of instruction; recomm ends good Behools to Tutors. and @ oF 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York, 


recommends teacher and has filled h 
j dreds of high grade positicns i“ te 
eee — yg fo teachers. Estab- 
. No-charge t 
none for registration® re me 


where m teacherforany desirabi ig Pg need 
» 
here a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, mete know 








PECIALISTS ak neee genset education wanted tor department woik im 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach » oo 
- tem of music and draw secure tions payin ate $9 per mouth” Wor, ia 
information address TH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlantin 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 4i.Semcn: SoGSing wees” 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. tor 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 





A superior agency for su 













CY has. had THIRTY-ONE years of «# 
‘rience, co-operating with TEACH. 
te f free booklet 


CHICAGO, 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGEN 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Wri 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 








WLIinors 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N.Y. 


Assists Teachers 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . , 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, lass. 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 





ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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More Remington Accuracy Winners 
There Were T... J. .aem At the Last Competition 


Miss Myrtle Hagar, of Nashville, wrote 74 words per minute, 
minutes, without error—the best “accuracy” 





for fifteen 
record ever made. 


Miss Charlotte Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School of Cleveland, 


per munute, for fifteen minutes, without error—the best 





ie | pee *““accuracy ’ record ever made by a student. 
i) oo ; ; 
| ie Both of these operators won the accuracy prize—a new Remington 
Typewriter. 
; 2 t 

th This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive .to every Remington 
typist and student to strive to reach the error-proof standard. 
: a Why do we offer this incentive? Because we wish every Remington 


operator to achieve the highest success. Every em- 
ployer demands “‘accuracy first,’’ therefore accuracy 
is the quality which pays the pupil best. 
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A visit to 
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Rock Island Scenic 


offer a variety of ways to and from C: 
scenic interest. Get a copy of 
help you decide on the rout es y yu 

Only $62.50 tor round 1 
$57.50 from Men 
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sitions 


Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco 
and the Panama -Caljfornia 
Exposition at San Diego, cele- 
brating the comple -tion of the Pan- 


the greatest opportunity to ‘See 










Pass'r Traffic Mér. 


\. Station, Chicago 
Both Expositions included in 

























M'SS LUCY G. GREEN, 


R St., Lincoln, 


of $225 by the T. C. U. 
illness of eight weeks. 








See the great Exposi- 
tions—the Panama- Pune 
nited States will 

sickness, 


out the U 
abled by 
quarantine. 
your being the one? 
What will happen when 


the Expositions offers Bc ay, he 
are jonbled by 





help you as it has helped hundreds of others 


The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you 





other points. Li eral al t jured or quarantined SI, 000 to $2,000 for accidental ath 
fe maintain Travel i many Other benefits 
rosin se omical al out ting, gi\ vey for: .- SEND a JUPON AT ONCE ior the whok interesting 
tion ah ut California and her Ex how the T. C. U. and how it will help you. DO IT NOW 
see them, and look after eve jetail of 
L.M. ALLEN Teachers Casualty Underwriters 





Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


727 La Salle 





Without obligation o: 
T.c.v 





and what it will do for me 





one ticket at no extra cost 
San Francisco — 
San Diego 





PE ROE Sinks dpe s ct dhene -saded Ceeewccucevrcccnapircepee snage 


ADDRESS ...- 


expense to me send me the story 


( Call at the nearest Remington office and learn the 

| particulars of the-next Remington Accuracy Contest. 

i} Remington Typewriter Company 

: (Incorporated) 

' New York and Everywhere 

q f 
(sil he( greal J he ECU heed 


hes, It will help YOU | 


2501 


Nebraska, 
was recently paid a cash benefit 

after an 
The T.C. | 
U. helped her—it will help YOU, 


time during this very 
year one teacher in six thru- 
‘ be dis- 
injury oF 
What’s to prevent 


your 


‘salary stops and your expenses 
such a misfortune? 


7 , + 3 } , 
fAmerica” that has ever been presented. £4: What about the doctor bills 
the surgeon’s fees, the hospital expenses? What about the dea : 
who are looking to you for support How long can your savings 
cle Tours withstand such a siege? 
ia. surpassed by none in | Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the T. C. 1 *, 
position folder. It will the National Organization for Teachers In time of trouble it will 


are sick, in- 


and 
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